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A BOOK OF THE HOUR. 
The First Badg Astronomer.* 


As “ there were great men before Agamemnon,” 
so there were women of light and leading long 
tefore. this end of the nineteenth century. 
Repressed they generally were, and deprived of 
the honour which should have been 
their reward. It was usually by mere 
chance that they obtained either 
opportunity for work or any recog- 
nition of that which they did. Their 
achievements, therefore, are only 
sufficient to indicate to us how sadly 
often capacity for great things must 
have been smothered in our ances- 
tresses. Amongst the shadowy 
figures: to whom this description - 
appliés, Oaroline Herschel appears as 
one of the moat interesting and un- 
common. 

This family had three members 
who were remarkable and became 
noted—William and Caroline, who 
were brother and sister, and John, 
who was the son of William. William 
was born in 1738, and Caroline eleven 
years later. They belonged to a 
musical family, the father playirg 
the oboe in the band of tle Royal 
Hanoverian Guard, and bringing up 
all his children to the same art—all 
his children, that is to say, of the 
male sex, for Caroline Herschel, even 
in her childhood, was suppressed and 
put into an inferior position merely 
because she was a girl. 


‘‘She was of little account in her 
family, except as a menial. Her 
father, indeed, a man of high 
character and cultivated mind, 
thought much of her future, and 
wished to improve her prospects by 
giving her some accomplishments. 
So he taught her to play the violin 
well enough to take part in concerted 
music.- But her instruction was 


practicable only when her mother was cut of | 


the way or in a particularly good humour. 
Essentially a ‘Hausfrau,’ Anna Ilse had no 
sympathy with aspirations. She was hard- 
working and well-meaning, but narrow and 
inflexible, and she kept her daughter strictly to 
household drudgery. Her literary education, 
accordingly, got no farther than reading and 
writing; even the third ‘R’ was denied to her. 
But she was carefully trained in plain sewing 
and knitting, and supplied her four brothers with 
stockings from so early an age that the first 
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specimen of her workmanship touched the | 
ground while she stood upright finishing the toe. | 
Few signs of tenderness were accorded to, 


her.... 
‘* Isaac Herschel (the father] died March 22nd, | 


1767. He had never recovered the campaign of 
Dettingen, yet struggled, in spite of growing in- 


firmities, to earn a livelihood by giving lessonsand | 


copying music. His daughter was thrown by his | 
loss into a ‘ state of stupefaction,’ from which she 


CAROLINE HERSCHEL, 
At the age of 75. 


roused herself after some weeks to consider the | 
gloomy outlook of her destiny. She was seven- | 
teen, and was qualified, as she reflected with | 
anguish, only to bea housemaid. She was plain 
in face and small in stature, and her father had 
often warned her that if she ever married it | 
would be comparatively late in life, when her | 
fine character had unfolded its attractions. Still, 
she did not lose hope of making her way single- 
handed. Although over-burthened with servile | 
labours, she contrived, unknown to her mother, 
to get some teaching in fancy work from a con- | 
sumptive girl whose cough from across the street | 
gavethe signal for a daybreak rendezvous; trusting 
that with this acquirement, and ‘a little notion of | 


_[ferepaper.* 
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| ambition ! 


music, she might obtain a place as governess in 
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some family where the want of a knowledge of 
French would be no objection.’ There was ‘no 
kind of ornamental needlework, knotting, plaiting 
hair, stringing beads and bugles, of which she 
did not make samples by way of mastering the 
art.’ She was then permitted to take some 
lessons in dressmaking and millinery. But the 
curren’ of her thoughts was completely changed 
by an invitation from her brother William to 
join him at Bath.. She was, if possible, to be 
made into a concert singer.” 

Arrived in England, Caroline found 
that, after a little training, her voice 
and her musical capacity had suffi- 
ciently déveloped to ensure her a 
considerable measure of success. She 
appeared as prima donna at the 
Bath Wiater Concerts, and received 
so much praise from persons of im- 
portance, that her career as a singer 
opened out before her pleasantly and 
even brilliantly. But just as she 
had in her childhood been forbidden 
by the claims of others to develop 
her musical gifts, so now that these 
were developed, the power of con- 
tinuing her own individual career in 
the musical line was abruptly stopped 
by her brother’s wishes. 

“ After the lapse of half a century 
she still set it down as the grievance 
of her life that ‘I have been through- 
out annoyed and hindered in my 
endeavours at perfecting myself in 
any branch of knowledge by which I 
coc th to gain a creditable liveli- 


William’s development had been 
taking an entirely different turn; ho 
worked hard as director of the Bath 
Public Concerts, but meantime he ran 
at every moment that he could to 
scientific work. Astronomy turned 
out to be the branch of knowledge 
most attractive to him, and in 1774, 
when he was thirty-six years old, he 
commenced an cntirely fresh course 
of life, giving up his musical employ- 
mont and becoming an astronomer 
by avowed profession. 

_“At midsummer, 1774, Herschel removed 
from No. 7, New King Street, to a house situated 
near Walcot Turnpike, Bath. A grass-plot was 
attached to the new residence, and it afforded 
convenient space for workshops. For already 
he designed to ‘carry improvements in telescopes 
to their utmost extent,’ and ‘to leave no spot of 
the heavens unvisited.’ An unprecedented 
No son of Adam had ever before 
entertained the like. Herschel did not merely 
‘pick up,’ he explored. This was what no one 
before him had thought of doing. A ‘ review of 
the heavens’ was a complete novelty. The magni- 
ficence of the idea, which was rooted in his mind 
from the start, places him apart from and above 
all preceding observers... . As he worked 


870 


his way with the heaaret 7 through the constella- 
tion Gemini, on the night. of March 13th, 1781, 
an unprecedented event occurred—‘ A new planet 
swam into his ken.’ He did not recognise it as 
such. He could only be certain that it was not 
a fixed star.” 


Needless to say, this was a most exciting 
event. Herschel at once perceived that this 
was enough to make his own position secure in 
the scientific world, if he could verify the fact. 
But at first he was timid on the subject. 


“ At that epoch new planets had not yet 
begun to be found by the dozen. Five, besides 
the earth, had been known from the remotest 
antiquity. Five, and nomore, therefore, seemed 
to have a prescriptive right to exist! The 
boundaries of the solar system were of im 
memorial establishment. It was scarcely con- 
ceivable that they should need to be enlarged. 
The notion did not occur to Herschel. His dis- 


covery was modestly imparted to the Royal 
Society as ‘An Account of a Comet.” He had 
indeed, noticed that the supposed comet moved 


in planetary fashion from west to east, and very 
near the ‘ecliptic; and after a few months its 
true nature was virtually proved by Lexell, of 
St. Petersburg. On November 28th, Herschel 
measured with his freshly-invented ‘lamp- 
micrometer,’ the diameter of this ‘singolar star, 
but it was not until a year later, November 7th, 
1782, that he felt sufficiently sure of its planetary 
status to exercise his right of giving it a name. 
Yet this, in the long run, he failed to accomplish. 
The acre lation ‘Georgium Sidus,’ bestowed by 
Herechel in honour of his patron, King George 
III., never the Channel, and long 
since gone out of fashion among ourselves. 
Lalande tried to get the new planet called 
‘Herschel,’ but the title ‘Uranus,’ proposed by 
Bode, of Berlin, was the ‘ fittest,’ and survived.” 

It was after this that the fame and assistance 
which it brought to him led him to decide to 
entirely and permanently give up a musical 
career, and not only so, but to call upon 
Caroline to do likewise. Poor Miss Herschel’s 
thoughts were anything but cheerful on the 
occasion. Sho was required to abandon an 
occupation in which she had a prospect of an 
individual standing and importance in order 
to follow her brother's fortunes in a doubtful 
new career. However, she had always regarded 
him with so much affection and respect that she 
did not feel able to refuse, and it was not long 
before she had her reward in finding personal 
interest in the astronomer’s work. She began 
in 1782 to search the skies with a telescope, and 
in the autumn of 1783 she discovered, entirely 
by herself, “two nebule of first-rate import- 
ance.” 

Her own astronomical work, however, was 
limited, because it was interrupted by the time 
and labour spent as assistant to her brother. A 
wound-up automaton could not have done what 
she had to do—she had to display versatility 
and rapidity of thought and action, throwing 
down her pen to measure, to run to the clock, 
to fetch an instrument, all with the rapidity 
necessary to catch and record the passing move- 
ments of the heavens. Fatigue, want of sleep, 
and the icy coldness of the atmosphere during 
night, did not releaso her next day from calcu- 
lating, making entries in observation books, and 
copying out her brother's papers. But she was 
soon quite caught by the joy of doing original 
work. Besides“sweeping the heavens,” sheentered 
on literary undertakiogs. She brought “ Flam- 
steed’s British Catalogue” into zones of one 
degree wide—a work of permanent importance 
to astronomers. But whenever William’s tem- 
porary absence left her with time to spare, she 
reverted to her favourite efforts and spent hours 
in scrutinising the heavens on her own account, 
In August, 1786, she thus discovered her first 
comet; and during the following eleven years 
she found no fewer than eight smaller similar 
bodies, as to five of which her priority of finding 
them was unquestioned. 
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“Caroline Herschel was the first woman to 
discover a comet, and her remarkable success 
in what Miss Burney called her ‘ eccentric voca- 
tion’ procured for her an European reputation. 
But the homage which she received did 
not disturb her sense of subordination. 
‘Giving the sum of more to that which hath too 
much,’ she instinctively transferred her meed of 
praise to herbrother. She held her comets, not- 
withstanding, very dear. All the documents 
relating to them were fourid after her death neatly 
assorted in a packet labelled ‘ Bills and Receipts 
of my Comets,’ and the telescopes with which they 
had been observed ranked among the chief 
treasures of her old age. She presented the 
smaller one before her death to her friend Mr. 
Hausmann ; the five-foot to the Royal Astr ono- 
mical Society, where it is still religiously pre- 
served.” 

Miss Clerke hero much understates Caroline 
Herschel’s sense of injury at the absence of 
recognition for her work. It was, on the con- 
trary, keen, and is frequently expressed in her 
own “Memoirs.” She loved William, but she 
would have enjoyed her own smaller due meed 
of fame. It is mournful to know that simply 
because she was a woman her original work in 
astronomy received scarcely any notice. It was 
not till many years after, in her extreme old 
age—for she lived to be ninety-six—that the 
English Royal Society sent her a medal in 
honour of her discoveries of so many years 
before; and with that medal came 4 letter, 
which in effect stated that it was felt that this 
honour had been due to her for many years, but 
that earlier in her life the feeling against women 
doing anything deserving of public praise was 
so strong that it had not been possible to give 
her any recognition. 

So long as William lived, Caroline was happy 
enough in the career that she had marked out 
for herself of being a subordinate and assistant 
to this beloved relative—working under him and 
sharing in the reflected light of his success. 
But she lived thirty years after he died; and 
then it was that, in obscurity and dulness, she 
paid the penalty of not having received a proper 
individual recognition of her personal work. 

When Caroline Herschel was quite old she 
wrote “ Memoirs” of her brother and herself, 
in which frequent expressions occur to show 
how bitterly she herself, in her old age, felt about 
the lack of appreciation and of scope for the 
exercise of individuality that had marked her 
whole career. 

Miss Clerke, evidently, thoroughly understands 
the subject of astronomy, and ‘to anyone who 
already knows a little of that subject, the book 
will be both valuable and interesting; for the 
Herachels were the founders of modern astro- 
nomy. But even apart from that, the interest of 


the book is great ; for it is a picture of rare in-. 


dustry, determination, and _self-abnegation on 
the part of both brother and sister astronomers, 
crowned at last by success and appreciation to 
the full for the one, and by a measure of pros- 
perity and happiness for the other. 


qm 
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THE ARROW AND THE SONG. 


I snort an arrow into the air; 

It fell to earth I knew not where ; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air; 

It fell to earth I knew not where ; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song ? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke ; 
And the song from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Longfellow. 
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Chats for the housewife, 
HEALTH IN THE HOME AND 
DOMESTIC THINGS OF NOTE. 


Tue department of the house in which food is 
either stored or prepared deserves —nay, demands 
—the daily supervision of a well-educated, in- 
telligent lady. 

Many ladies, especially in the more fashion- 
able circles, scarcely ever enter their kitchen. 
They leave it all to the servants, and think the 
have fulfilled the whole duty of the mistress if 
they give the orders every morning, look over 
the menu presented by cook, and check the 
weekly books, and p2rhaps occasionally go into 
the kitchen when cook and kitchenmaid expect 
the visit and are in rc adiness. 

This is not sufficient, and surely it is only from 
“ want of thought ” that women—unselfish and 
devoted as true women are where the’welfare of 
those they love is concerned —neglect this most 
important part of their domestic duties. 

It is not a very arduous duit either, which is 
here asked of them, only that they should devote 
a short time every day to seeing to the requisite 
cleanly and wholesome condition of all things in 
relation to the food, for it is particularly liable 
to contamination from the surrounding air. Our 

randmothers, though in many respects less en- 
ightened than we are, at all events understood 
their obligations in these domestic matters, and 
were not ashamed to prepare with their own fair 
hands the savoury meats of which their lords 
delighted to partake. In these days much less 
is demanded of the lady, but she still ought to 
understand what conditions are good and what 
are likely to be harmful if permitted to exist in 
her house. 

A larder ought to be cool, lightsome, dry, 
airy. It should be at the cool side of the house 
but not dark, so much cleanliness is nece 
that good daylight is wanted ; besides, daylight 
helps to keep things pure and healthy, darkness 
conduces to the growth of some low forms of 
life. The walls and floor should be dry and the 
latter air-tight if possible. A concrete floor is 
to be preferred, if there is a choice ; there are no 
chinks and crevices in it to harbour dust and 
other objectionable things, it is cool and very 
easily kept clean. 

Remember that walls are zot air-tight ; even 
thick external brick or stone walls allow of 
interchange between the outer air and that 
inside the house. This will at once point to the 
necessity of keeping all insanitary matters at a 
safe distance from the larder. Never place the 
dustbin in proximity to it, nor allow any 
accumulation of rubbish near. The window, or 
other ventilator, should be in such a position as 
to allow only pure air to enter, and it is a good 
plan to cover this opening with a fine wire or 

uze netting, which admits all air and excludes 

ust and dirt. 

The shelves of the larder ought to be kept 
thoroughly clean; aud if there are chinks in 
them, these can be filled up with putty so as to 
prevent dirt getting in and accumulating. Don't 
put American cloth or paper on the larder 
shelves; they may look bright and clean s0 
covered, but it is really much more cleanly to 
have the plain shelf, then the dirty spot is visible 
and can be removed at once. M :reover, any 
covering is apt to harbour insects. 

The pans and dishes in which the food is put 
aside should, of course, be perfectly clean. Some 
people do not know that red earthenware pans— 
bread pans—are most dangerous if used for 
storing liquids, such as soup. There is some- 
thing in the pottery which gains access through 
the thin glaze to the liquid in the pan, and iv 
highly injurious to health. 

All the food should be covered with muslia or 
other light covering to preserve it from flies and, 
in some degree, from dust. We all know by 
experience how disgusting it is to find a dead tly 
in the cream at breakfast ; butitis, in fact, more 
than a matter of appetite, for it is impossible to 
say whence the fly has come to drown himself in 
your cream. If he has just emerged from some 
injurious atmosphere it is probable that your 
cream, or whatever food he fixed in, will receive 
some of the microbes he carries with him, and 
thus the fly becomes a very real source of 
danger. 


ON 
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Our Short Story. ‘IT think I quite understand, Mr. Jobson,” 


said Lawyer Brown, ‘‘but there must bs & 
JOHNNY’S WEDDING. 


little difference. You cannot leave it all to 

Johnny's wife, who does not yet exist—as his 
Everybopy in that part of Northumberland was 
sorryfor “ Owd Jobson.” It was thus that the 


wife, I mean, of course. You must leave it to 

trustees to pay the income to whoever may be- 
richest man of those regions—except, of course, 
‘¢the Duke ”—was commonly spoken of by the 


come Johnny’s wife, to be used for his benefit as 
long as he lives, and for that of his child or chil- 
irreverent natives. They are not a very reverent 
race in the canny north. 


dren, if he have any, and if Johnny dio before 
‘Old Jobson’ was s> much pitied because of 


the eldest son is twenty-one.” ' 
Owd Jobson needed considerable explanation 
the state of his only descendant —his only living 
relative, even—Johnny Smith. 


before he would agree to this, but he was at 
length convinced that to make the lawyer him- 

He was not bad, or indeed, mad, poor Johnny. 
He was “ joost a bit idiot.” Twenty-one and a 


self the trustee was the best way to accomplish 

his object. His purpose was to marry Johany 

half years before the day when Owd Jobson sent | to a girl as shrewd as she was kind, who would 

for Lawyer Brown to draw up anew will, poor | find it to her interest to carefully manage 

Johnny's mother, a widow before her firat and | Johnny's fortune, and to look after himeelf, and 

only child was born, had arrived in piteous con- to solar him up a son to inherit after his death. 
dition at her hard father’s house. She had| | Need 

married ‘‘to displease him,” and had thought 


ess to add that the old gentleman had 
the right young lady in his eye. When his will 

never to see him more. But poverty, sickness, 

and widowhood by an awfully sudden accident, 
Ler brought her back a suppliant for mercy and 
elp. 
_Owd Jobson took her in, and made her pay 
with daily tears and anguish for his fatherly 
mercies. She died five months after her return, 
leaving Johnny, an hour old oz so, a poor, red 
equalliog mite, to be brought up by his “gran 

feyther. 

Jobson was sixty then—his dead daughter 
had been nearly forty when she at last disobeyed 
his order of perpetual celibacy—and he did not 
quite know what to think about the baby at first. 

But with rapid steps, the mite reached and 

took tight hold of those tough heartstrings. 
Long before wee Johnny could be expected to 

walk or talk, the charm of having a living 
descendant of his own blood had gained on 
| Jobson, and all there was for him in the future 


on herself all the blame, and to battle through 
the fights that must ensue. 

Mary consented at last to marry Johnn 
clandestinely. Poor soul, she felt that she coul 
make him happy, and meant to devote the rest 
of her life to him. Maternal and affectionate 
instincts are not, alas! confined to the owners 
of charming faces and pretty ways; and Mary 
had a deep, motherly sort of tenderness for puir 
Johnny, who was a baby when sho was a grow- 
ing irl, and who had always clung to her kind 

ands. 

‘© Now, Johnny, aa will come for thee, and 
ask thy granfeythor to let thee come and stay 
again in three woaks, aud then yell marr, Mary 
and hev her to luik efter ye for ivvor,” said Mra. 
Brown, with that mixture of refined speech and 
Northumbrian burr that exactly expressed her 
wily, resolute, clever, coarse nature. 

She hardly troubled to tell Johnny not to 
speak of the plot, for sho know well that there 
was little fear of his remembering enough to be 
explicit. 

owever, this notion of getting married was 
so novel and so agreeable to puir Johnny that 
he actually dimly remembered it ; and no sooner 
had he got back to his wprantey here than he let 
fall an allusion to it. He merely said something 
about ‘‘ When Mary and me is married,” and it 
assed quite harmlessly over granfeyther's ear ; 
ut Bedlington heard it, and noted it, and said 
nothing, but thought harder than bofore. By- 
and-by she made up hor mind that it was time 
to cease thinking, and to act. 

When the third Sunday was safely passed, 
nobody out of the very few who went to church 
in the pit village having taken any notice of the 
hastily-read banns of marriago between John 
Smith, bachelor, of Smethwick, and Mary Brown, 
spinster, of this parish, Mrs. Brown saw her 
path quite clear. She got into her pony car- 
riage, and drove herself, as carly as six in the 
morning, out to Owd Jobson's, to ask if Johnny 
might come again to her for a few days’ visit. 

Alack, how worrying are life’s unforeseen 
twists and twirls! When Mrs. Brown reached 
Smethwick Hall, it was to find that Owd Jobson 
lay very ill in bed. He had taken cold—had 
bronchitis, though it was near midsummer —and, 
at hisage, might die of it quite quickly. 

Bedlington refused to take a message to her 
sick master to ask if Johnny might leave home ; 
and indoed the idea of his doing so was clearly 
out of the question. To take him away as though 
on an ordinary visit at the moment when his 
granfeyther was very likely near his last hour 


and general manager of the establishment, was 
called in. Owd Jobson had much faith in her ; 
her daughter was his only other woman servant, 
her son his stable-boy and gardener ; and it is 
mere justice to widow Bedlington to say that 
she and hers had ever served the old man and 
his grandson honestly, if roughly. 

Jobson was close about his business as a rule, 
but he felt so pleased at his cleverness in having 
at length, after long thought, found out how to 

rovide for Johnny’s future, that he could not 
elp giving the old servant an idea of his arrange- 
ment. 

She pondered itin her heart. If Owd Jobson 
at eighty expected that he was going to live ten 
or fifteen years more, everybody else did not 
share the impression. 

‘¢ Aa heerd neethink aboot a legacy for mes- 
sel’,” she cogitated; ‘‘an’ if Johnny's te be 
married there'll nee be a hame for us a’ wiv his 
wife. Aa feel it wes nee fair of Owd Jobson te 
let me doon suddint that way; efter a’ these 
yeers aa’ve served him an’ his faithful, he might 
ha’ mayd me te caretaker of te puir chap.” 

So she thought—and gradually thought wider 
and more deeply, and with clearer decision. 

Women cannot keep secrets, they say. Per-| was impossible. 


haps men can; but somehow Mrs. Brown] Yet not to marry him to Mary now—after get- 
generally knew pretty much all that Lawyer | ting through the risk of having the banns up, and 
Brown knew of his client's affairs. I suppose | when the will might come into operation in a da 
she had false keys to his drawers, or—I don’t | or two! Oh, it was intolerable to be so peated, 
really know how she managed it, but somehow | Thoughts rushed through Mrs. Brown's mind. 
she certainly did get to know every item of | Could she wait till the old man was dead and 
interest that he knew. Before Owd Jobson’s | rely on Brown, as executor and trustee, aiding the 
will was signed, Mrs. Brown was aware of its| marriage between his daughter and the heir? 
substance. : No, she knew Brown’s punctilious and proud 
When Brown came back with the properly | professional honour too well to believe it; he 
executed will in his charge, Johnny was beside | would declare that such a match, under such 
him ia the tax-cart. He had come on a visit to | circumstances, would disgrace him in all eyes and 
the Browns for a week, ruin him in business. Then if Owd Jobson got 
This was not a novelty. Jobson was glad for | better there would be the anYiety of putting up 
the lad to have a change of scene, and Juhnny | the banns again, and the terror lest hoe should 
was so manageable that several ladies would have | make another ending of Johnny’s disengaged 
him on brief visits occasionally. : bachelor freedom. Qh, it was too exasperating 
Mary Brown and Johnny were great friends. | —to have everything so well arranged and to lose 
Mary wasten yearsolder than Johnny, and, truth to | it at the last moment! 
tell, was ugly “to make shudder.” An ordinary! At the height of hor irritation, temptation was 
man would have thought so, thatis tosay; but puir| put in her path. The pony trotted slowly along 
Johnny did not remember the difference between | the quiet road that skirted the neglected grounds 
beauty and ugliness. That Mary had a big nose, | of the Hall, and suddenly, through a little gap 
thin cheeks, a projectiog Jower jaw, and asallow | in the close, tall hedge of hollies and thorns, Mrs. 
complexion did not matter to him. She was| Brown saw her destined son-in-law walking 
always indulgent to him, and Johnny had enough | along the path in his usual vague, mooning 
memory fo recollect who treated him kindly and | fashion—and‘alone. 
the reverse. A touch stopped the quiet pony, and Mrs. 
Poor Mary must not be too much blamed. | Brown descended as rapidly as fifteen stone 
Mrs. Brown did it a!l. She proposed to Johnny | weight can move. 
to marry Mary, artfully drawing a picture of | “ Johnny, Johnny lad!” she cried in a stage 
Mary always amusiog him and protecting him, whisper. 
that fired even his sluggish and unimaginative| Johnny looked round everywhere, but soon 
mind. She it was who put up the banns at the | saw her, and approached with h‘s own placid eye 
church in the tiny pit village ten miles off the | and obedient smile. 
other way, where Lawyer Brown kept a little} ‘ Anan?” said he (which, being interpreted, 
cottage as a rural retreat. She it was who urged | meaneth ‘© What is it ? ”). 
Mary to agree to the step, and promised to take ‘‘Coom alang, Johnny ; coom quick. Aa’s 


was centred in the one grandchild. 
“ The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind 
exceeding small.” Little had Jobson foreseen 
the retribution that awaited him for his daily 
and hourly taunts to and tormentings of his 
daughter. But the mill ground. By degrees, 
the old man and his servants discove the 
truth. Wee Johnny Smith was a “ sma’ bit 
idiot.” 
Not a “blathering” one, or a violent, or in 
anyway an offensive one. Only he had no 
memory; and so he advanced slowly and but a 
short distance beyond early infancy. He could 
not learn any “buik knowledge ”; his speech, 
even, was limited to simple, easy words such as 
people would use to an infant of five. He was, 
nevertheless, 2 welcome guest at mauy neigh- 
bours’ houses, for he was gentle and nice- 

mannered, and would rock the cradle, play with 
the little children, cut out pictures to make 
the lads’ scrap-books, hold the girls’ wool 
to wind for their knitting—nay, he himself 
knitted stockings most industriously and well, 
and supplied many thrifty mothers gratuitously 
with these necessary articles. 

He was tractable—too much so. Acommand- 
ing manner, when put on even by a little girl, 
made him obey instantly. Only he would obey 
the next comer equally ; and he would not obey 
persistently, merely because he did not re- 
member. 

Owd Jobson was eighty when Johnny was 
nearly one-and-twenty. The grandfather, how- 
ever, intended still to live for many years. But 
he began to think about his will seriously ; and 
he sent for Lawyer Brown to make a new one, 


in honour of Johnny’s majority. 


a i a a 


The common human passion to be the pro- 
genitor of posterity, held in check for so many 
years, had become Jobson’s master passion ia his 
old age. Johnny's mental condition did not 
affect his granfeyther. Johnny should get 
married. 

‘Aa mean te hev a smart wife, an’ she shall 
hev te mastory o’ evorythink,” said granfeyther. 
‘© Ye'll put it doon, lawyer, as it is te be a’ 
Johnny’s ye ken, but bis wife’s te manage it a’, 
till Johnny's deed ; an’ if she hev nivvor a son 
wen Johnny dees she must na hev it no more— 
V’'ll giv’ it to the hospital—but if she hev gata 
sop, and Johnny dees, she must hev it till te 
son cum te age, and then ske may hev two 
hunder a year, an’ Johnny's son te rest. Div ye 
undorstand, lawyer ? ” 
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A CULINARY REVOLUTION. Well, but now all is changed. A French 


Professor has found a way of solidify: 
Anysopy who has travelled on the Continent sauces, after preparing ees: a ach dag, Pweg 
knows well how much superior the ordinary | kind—the mn e brown, and the pale—that is 
French and Swiss hotel and restaurant cookery | to say, ‘‘ Espagnole,” ‘‘Italienne,” and “ Alle- 
is to our own; it is by no means so substantial, ” 


; mande”—can be had in the form of a softish 
but for savour it is unsurpassed. We are accus- | solid roll (sold in bottles), and simply needing 
tomed to regretfully conclude that the French | cutting up and mixing with water aad bol ing for 
have a genius for cookery; and to believe thatit | a little while, and then you can have the nicest 
is ony people who are able to afford to have 


" E dishes of the French cuisine at less trouble 
English food materials and a French cook to | than the simplest cookery! In the demonstration 
pre them that can attain to a really excellent 


, i gren at Messrs. Cozenza's, at 95 and 97, Wigmore 
table, with abundance of nice sauces as well as | Street (the firm who are already so famous for 
with good solid meats, thus combining the | their ices, and who have taken up the exclusive 
advantages of both styles of living. ency in England for these sauces) the first 

To s great extent that has been true. But | dish prepared was ‘Sole au gratin @ [Espagnole,” 
gave way suddenly, and Mrs. Brown rolled on | 20W it is quite possible, at a small cost, and at | then came a “ Chicken sauté a la Portugaise” ; 
her back in the dusty lane, still grimly holding practically no trouble, for even the plainest of | then “‘ Zumates farcies & la Provengale.” Nothing 
by Johnny's sleeve, and lugging the poor, plain English cooks to leave on oneside her heavy can be more simple than each—nothiog more 
alarmed, but docile laddie to the ground with joints and tough hashes, and produce the dainty | delicious than the result. 
her, is flavours of the French cuisine, and also the 

It was not too late to be married that day. variety of soups, that make dinings fine artinstead 
Mrs. Brown lashed on the astonished pony ; got 


of a heavy pee 1 Messra. Cozenza, of 
Johnny to her home and washed his scratched 95 and 97, Wigmore Street, have introduced to 
face, while poor Mary hustled on her grey gown, Lali the means whereby the Swiss and 
and the ostler at the inn saddled the fast horse rench hotel-keepers can serve excellent repasts 
in the dog-cart; and within two hours after the at a far smaller rate than the English hotel- 
moment when Johnny was “abstracted,” he was keepers will accept, and whereby with equal 
standing beside Mary at the altar waiting for the | Corainty, the orduisey oook oo err raed 
clergyman whom Mrs. Brown had gone tofetch. | ©™ 1es for our own home tables without 1n- 
The banns had been duly called—the eager ordinate expense, and with no fear of failure if 
mother-in-law (by her own election) invented she be moderately csrefal. hief adi 
some plausible excuse for the suddenness of the Bic get heres ee iat an trae 
cot ial the parson came to marry the because they serve as the bases from which all 
He was a short-sighted old gentleman, and 
after a misty, blurred glance at the bride, he 


the many varieties of dishes and flavours are 

prepared. These three are distinct varieties ; 
stood up on his altar steps and read the first 
of the service without his glasses, and with 


but the hundred other names that can be found 
in French menus—“ la this, that, and the 
the book close to his nose. Mary cried silently, 
and Johnny stood and trembled. 


other”—are all only slight moditications of one 
The old parson came to his first dramatic 


of those same three foundations. 
These foundation sauces are called respectively 
moment. The purposes of holy matrimony being 
duly set forth, he lowered his book, popped on 


in French, ‘“Espagnole,” “Italienne,” and 
‘‘ Allemande.” It is hardly necessary to poiot 
his glasses for distance vision, and began :— 
“¢T require and charge ye both——’ Good 


out that these three names represent three 
heavens! What does this mean? Why, J 


gradations of complexion—the “ Spaniard” is 
very dark, and so gives the name to the dark- 
married this young man to somebody else only 
yesterday morning !” 


brown sauce; then comes the “Italian” gicl, 
* * * > * 


with her still brunette complexion, but not so 
swarthy; and, finally, the blonde “ German” 

It was too true. Mrs. Bedlington had been 
first in the field. Quite unaware that the 


girl, with her pale tints and her golden hair! 
Browns had a cottage in her native village, she 


The three foundation sauces are named in 

accordance with their complexions, to match the 
had sent her daughter, the housemaid, off there 
to stay with her aunt while ‘er banns (and 


girls after whom the gallant French chefs 
Johnny's) were called. Poor John Smith's 


thought fit to call their concoctions ! 
Now, what is the old-fashioned way of pre- 
banns had been “called” with two different 
women for three Sundays from the same pulpit. 


paring these flavouring sauces, by means of 

which, if Li eae made, even the cheaper parts 
But Mrs. Bedlington had got the ceremony over 
while Mrs. Brown was still arcanging her plans. 


of meat can be made palatable, while the better 
sorts of viands become of the highest degree of 

Mrs. Bedlington won the unconscious race by 
twenty-four hours. 


excellence ? 
Just to see what the cost and trouble is of 
making these foundation sauces in the ordinar 
: : way, I will copy from a first-class French wor 
As to Johnny, ho was the prize, and nothing|the recipe for the dark-brown sauce —the 
more. The gold cup run for at Ascot makes no | *“ Espagnole.” 
more objection to being taken by the winner) “As this is the principal ingredient in an 
than Johnny did to being conveyed to the a'tar. 
But he would rather have married Mary 
Brown ; if he did not remember much, he was 
sorry when he found he did not live with Mary. 


waiting to take ye to be married to Mary.” 
“ Hoo can aa coom ?”’ said Johnny, helplessl 
looking through the little hole in the stiff, 


“ Hoot, joost coom heor, and shove tha 
way thro this hole.” 

“ Aa’s afeard,” said Johnny, timidly. 

“ Naw, naw, maw hinny. malang. Reach 
tha hand to me. Noo, Johnny, pit tha’ heed 
doon, and shove. Push tha shoulders. Push, 


m alang. 

Mrs. Brown lugged and tu ; obedient 
Johnny, vainly trying to evade the brambles and 
holly branches by sinking his head on his breast, 
shoved his way valiantly through. The hedge 


The sole was in fillets, as the fishmonger will 
send it, when ordered. To cook, it was covered 
thinly with grated bread-crumbs, and put in the 
oven in a fire-proof dish of china (which also 
Measra. Cozenza sell), with the sauce spread all 
over it ; said sauce having been prepared before- 
hand by merely cutting ¢2o ounces off the brown 
foundation sauce out of the bottle, and putting 
itin siv ounces of water (measured in a little glass 
measure sold at a shilling, and a useful thing in 
the kitchen every day), then putting it over the 
fire in a saucepan and stirring it till dissolved. 
This was your sauce, all ready—just the same as 
if all the costly and troublesome process given 
above had been fol!owed—and it is the simple 
truth that nobody could have told the differ- 
ence! The sole, covered with the bread-crumbs 
and this sauce, remained in the oven for about 
a quarter of an hour, and then came forth a dish 
fit for the Queen’s table. The chicken was 
equally simply done. It was a raw chicken cut 
in joints, and fried ia good oil in a deep frying 
(sauté) pan till it was a nice brown, first on one 
side then on the other; meantime, the same 
brown sauce hai been prepared in the same 
way, but it had had added to it a portion of 
tomato pulp out of a tin, which at once made it 
“ Sauce Portugaise;” when the bird was done, 
this was ladled over it, and there was another de- 
licious dish! The stuffed tomatoes were baked 
in the oven with bread crumbs in the middle of 
them mixed with their own sieved pulp, and a 
bit of butter on the top, and then the same 
sauce with a tiny fragment of garlic boiled in it 
for a moment (this transforming our original 
sauce into “ Provencale”) was put over. An 
exvellent dish was also prepares before us from 
slices of cold mutton, which were simply covered 
with a little of the sauce, and sprinkled with 
parsley, and put in the oven ten minutes to get 
hot through—the dish being warm and the sauce 
hot, this time amply sufficed; and thus the 
mutton became a delicious entrée, such as you 


will pay well for at a French restaurant under 
the disguise of *' Capillotade de mouton.” 

Nobody who watched the preparation of these 
four dishes (all completely done within an hour 
from beginning on them), and then tasted them, 
had ashadow of doubt that this isa true ‘culinary 
revolution ;” it enables us to prepare high-class 
dishes so simply that it becomes easy to give a 
little dinner party, or to please the men of the 
household with something uncommon from day 
to day, at small expense and no trouble. The 
sauces are sold at seven shillings the pound (of 
course, they can be had in less quantities than a 
pound), and as one pound weight will dress a dish 
for forty-eight persons’ dinners, it follows that 
each diner consumes only three-halfpence worth, 
in each separate dish. 

The dinner began with another of the wonder- 
ful Continental devices, In Switzerland, there 
is a manufactory for making condensed soups, 
that are so largely used by the hotels, and also 
in private homes, that several hundreds of 
persons are employed, all the year, in the 
manufacture. lt is ‘ Maggi’s soups,” and sup- 
plies in solidified form the material for “ potages ” 
of every kind known to the cook, and also a 
consommé or clear gravy soup, or stock founda- 
tion, that can be at once turned into “ vermicelli,” 
‘‘julienne,” “ pate d'[talie” or what not, by 
the addition of the vegetables or grains pre- 
ferred. This consommé is put up in gelatine 
capsules, and is quite unlike anything that we 
have seen before in England, and the flavour is 


infinite number of preparations, we must give 
greatest attention to its composition : Take two 
carrots, two onions, half a pound of lean veal, a 
hock of ham cut in pieces, a bunch of parsley 
with mixed herbs, peppercorns, and a quarter of 
a pound of the best butter. Stir over a brisk fire 
till light brown ; drain off the butter, and add 
six quarts of beef stock and a pint of tomatoes ; 
boil for an hour. Melt another six ounces of 
butter in a saucepan, add half a pound of the 
best white flour, stir over a slow fire with a 
wooden spoon till light brown ; cool a little by 
immersing the bottom of the saucepan in cold 
water, then strain the first preparation, and 
gradually and carefully dilute the second there- 
with ; stir till it boils, set beside the fire to aim- 
mer an hour longer, adding more beef broth if 
the sauce gets too thick, skim and press through 
a napkin, and set to cool, stirring frequently 
while cooling. Keep for use as wanted ; enough 
for a week may be made at one time.” 

There is a nice lot of trouble, and the chances 
(or rather the certainties) that the cook will 
come to grief in the course of the too-protracted 
proceedings are even more distressing than the 
first cost and the waste of time. So long as the 
foundation sauces demanded such care and 
expense, we English housewives had little pro- 
spect of adopting them. 


ee 


GLAD OBEDIENCE. 
f By ANNIE CLEGG. 
To do thy will, O Lord, is my delight ; 
I choose, it is my pleasure to obey. 

on To pour myself in grateful love away, 
To give my life, or something mine by right, 
For others, is as incense in Thy sight, 

Thy yoke is easy in the willing fray ; 

Rest then is certain, come what burden may ; 
Thy meekness learnt, we reach life’s highest 

height. 


Oe 


So Joy shall then be full, and bear much fruit, 
And Character be rounded, fair and strong ; 
Thyself, O living Vine, its sap and root, 
4 Exemplar Best of loving life laid down !— 
h ‘© So shall my Father love me ;” and ere long, 
| | His glad, ‘‘ Well done, my child!” all work 
shall crown. 
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also quite unlike any of the tions that 
we know, being in fact really Ike that of a 
freshly-made clear gravy soup from fresh meat. 
The “‘ Maggi” house makes also an extract of 
meat, that is called “soup improver” and that 
does improve the meaty flavour, but really it is 
hardly needed, the tubes of solidified consommé 
are alone so good and meat-like. Ten of these 
tubes are sold in a package for 1s. 6d., and as 
each makes a good gravy soup, or clear stock, 
for three-quarters of a pint of water, the cost is 
small. It is amazing that such good things can 
be prepared so easily, and to see and try these 
helps one to understand why the Swiss hotels 
are at once cheaper and so much better than the 
English ones. e clever hosts of the Continent 
know and take advantage of these culinary aids. 
We can now follow their example. 


‘NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
WOTFIEN. 


As an effort is about to be made to form a 
National Council of English Women, an account 
(given in the Union Signal) of the already well- 
organised National Council of American Women 
will be read with interest. The Congress of that 
Council has been held recently at Atlanta, 
Georgia, and was attended by delegates from all 
over the coun Isabella Webb Parks is the 
writer of the following account of the proceed- 


ings :— 

“The National Council of Women is an 
organisation composed of organisations. That 
is, its members represent other women’s organisa- 
tions. It is the largest organisation of women 
in the world, representing a membership of seven 
hundred thousand. 

One of the most interesting papers of the 
Council was that of Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrich, 
representing the committee on divorce of the 
Council of Women. 

Miss Clara Barton’s paper on ‘The Signifi- 
cance of the Red Cross Movement’ excited great 
interest. She believed that the full significance 
of the movement was expressed in the almost 
prophetical utterance of one of the founders of 
the organisation that ‘the Red Cross would 
teach war to make war upon itself.’ 

A notable feature of the Exposition and of the 
congresses auxiliary to it is the place accorded to 
the coloured people, Equally worthy of notice 
is the fact that the work of the coloured people, 
both in their exhibits and in their work in the 
congresses, has shown itself worthy of the 
place given it. In the Council of Women no 
address was received with greater enthusiasm 
than that of Miss C. R. Franklin, a coloured 
woman, who discussed the aims and work of the 
National League of Coloured Women. 

Two Jewish ladies gave addresses of deep 
interest and great ability. Miss Sadie, American 
corresponding secretary of the National Council 
of Jewish Women, and Miss Clara Block, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Section of the same 
organisation. 

Other papers equally as interesting as those I 
have referred to were read upon almost all con- 
ceivable subjects. Many of them were along 
lines in which we es an organisation are en- 
gaged, and some of them from our own workers. 
Uur own W.C.T.U. is one of the organisations 
belonging to the Council, but was not repre- 
sented except indirectly by its workers in specific 
fields. Missionary societies of different denomi- 
nations, the Woman’s Suffrage Association, the 
Anti-Vivisection Society, the National Christian 
League for Protection of Social Purity, the 
Salvation Army, the Woman’s Relief Corps, the 
Society of the Maccabees, are a few only of the 
different lines of woman’s work represented at 
this Congress. 

The fact that this Council thus brings together 
women from all fields of work and of all shades 
of opinion is one of immeasurab!e significance. 
The importance of the many women’s organisa- 
tions being brought into contact and learning 
one another's methods appears upon the surface. 
But even a greater result is the broadening 
which such an organisation gives to woman’s 
outlook—an outlook which through the ages has 
been the narrowest possible. On the platform of 
this Congress there sat together as sisters women 
representing every religious belief, and working 
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in every possible philanthropy and reform. 


About the only test of membership in the 
Council is that the organisation which desires 


to enter shall ly doing something. 
In the words of the president, Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson, ‘One great thing that the Council 
demands of every organisation yan erg it, as 
an element of highest success, is that basis of 
knowledge as to its actual conditions, degree 
and character of influence, its relative power as 
an agent of good in the world, which shall enable 
it, instead of filling its record with vague gener- 
alities as to what its aspirations made it hope 
to do, with accurate estimates as to what it really 
is doing, and what it can be made to do by the 
highest utilization of all the forces which it can 
control.’ 

That in the past women, as a class, have been 
the bitterest partisans, the most bigoted zealots, 
the most intolerant enemies, in short, the most 
intense and prejudiced of mortals, is beyond 
dispute. Those who delight to fiad inherent and 
ineradicable differences between the sexes have 
attributed this to a natural intensity of nature 
and a natrowness of intellect that made it im- 
possible for a woman to look at more than one 
side of a ques‘ion. The truth is, and it was so 
upon the surface that one who ran might have 
read, that it was due to the fact that women 
were shut in where they had no opportunity 
to know the world and adapt themselves to it. 
Their school education was of the most meagre 
kind. After school days they were shut into 
their homes, where they constructed the world 
according to their own ideas of what it should be 
instead of in accordance with the actual and in- 
surmountable facts. Men, on the contrary, 
were obliged to mingle with their fellow men 
and adapt themselves to persons of the most 
different views. They thus acquired a broad- 
ness of sentiment and feeling which enabled 
them to sympathise with or overlook many 
<differences of belief. All of our women’s 
organisations have had a tendency to cultivate 
this same broad and tolerant spirit in women.” 


Kindergarten Papers for Mothers. 


HOW TO TRAIN THE LITTLE ONES 
AT HOME. 


Cuay Mope.una.—This “Superior Mud-Pie 
Making ” is one of the most interesting of the 
occupations ; it affords much pleasure to the 
child, while teaching him the shape and nature 
of common objects, and training his hand and 
eye and brain. 

The child must have a small flat board on 
which to work the clay, and a wooden knife for 
cutting and marking. The great thing is to 
begin modelling the simplest forms, and most 
common objects, proceeding to more advanced 
things by slow progression. Eich new lesson 
must mean a slight increase of difficulty, each 
object must be well done before proceeding to 
the next. 

As a first course of objects, take (1) a cottaze 
loaf, (2) an apple, (3) a pear, (4) a plum, (5) a 
turnip, (6) a nest. 

Let a loaf be placed on tho table, give the 
child a piece of clay to roll iuto a ball, place this 
on the table, then roll a smaller piecs into the 
same shape, place it on the firat one, make a 
hole in the middle, and push the little finger 
down through both the balls making them stick 
together ; this may have to be done two or three 
times before a really good loaf is made. Then 
pass on to the apple. This is an advance on the 
loaf, as the eye and stem have to be added. A 
larger pieceofclayis needed. Roll it between the 
palms of the hand to make the ball, make a dent 
at the top, roll a tiny piece of clay, and stick 
into the dent, make five lines on this with the 
knife, to represent the five divisions of the 
eye; then roll another piece of clay up and 
down between the hands to make the stem, 
bore a hole in the.bottom of the apple, and 
stick it in firmly. Next pass on to the sister 
fruit, a pear. Let the child examine a pear, to 
see that the eye is not deep set as in the 
apple, and the stem is stuck on at the end 
which tapers. To make a pear, make the ball, 
and then roll one side more hardly to make it 
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taper; for the eye, make a slight dent, and mark 
the five lines with the knife. For the plum, 
slightly flatten the ball, make a line from top to 
bottom, and stick on a thin stem. The turni: 
will be made by pressing one side of the ball 
between the fingers and thumb, and drawing it 
out to a point ; next make a dent in the top, and 
place in it pieces of clay rolled like the stalks 
of the leaves. A bird’s nest. Make the clay 
ball, hold it firmly, and hollow it out with the 
thumbs till there is room for the eggs ; make 
irregular lines on the inside, and roughen the 
outside by digging it and sticking on a few small 
pieces of clay ; make tiny balls for the eggs, and 
ut them in. While this is being done, much 

information about birds, their nests, food, and 
habits can be dropped in for the child's benefit. 

For more advanced work, take a leaf—let the 
child look for a leaf he specially likes when out 
walking. Give the child a piece of clay to 
flatten out by patting it on the board—do not 
let him pat more than four times on one side of 
the clay, which must be turned, or it will stick 
to the board. When he has flattened it, let him 
place the leaf he has chosen face upwards on the 
clay, press it over gently, and cut round the 
edges with a blunted pen-knife. On coming to 
a point, he must cut straight on, and then begin 
again on the other side. When the s is cut, 
remove the leaf, and a model with the veins 
all marked will be revealed. 

The next thing to be done might bo one of the 
fruits already made, adding the leaves, the whole 
being grouped on a slab of clay. 


Fest unp Trev. 


Hotes of a Sunday School Besson. 


THE COMING OF OUR LORD. 
Read—St. Matthew xxi. 1 to 11. 
Tearn—Pasalm cxviii. 25 and 26. 

Hymn 98 —“ All glory, laud and honour.” 


Wuy do wo keep Christmas? Think of Christ's 
first ‘coming ” on earth 1,895 years ago. The 
Passover. Jerusalem full of people. All Jews 
obliged to come to Jerusalem once a year to keep 
@ great feast (the Passover kept in memory of 
the Angel of the Lord “‘ passing over ” the houses 
of the Israelites when he slew the first-born of 
Egypt. Exodus xii. 26 and 27). City so full 
that many pitched tents in the street, and out- 
side the walls. More excitement than usual this 
year. People saying ‘‘ Will He not come?” 
(John xi. 56 and 57). Why should Jesus not 
come? Chief Priests and Pharisees have now 
resolved to kill Him. At last hear that He is at 
Bethany, a village two miles from Jerusalem. 
(Jerusalem built on a hill; to the East across a 
litt!e valley, another hill—the Mount of Olives — 
Bethany on the farther side). The news received 
on the Sabbath (our Saturday), next day many 
people set out for Bethany to meet Him (St. 
John xii, 12 and 13). 
Tue Procession, 

Jesus in the morning sets out for Jerusalem. 
Sends two disciples for the ass (verses 1 and 2), 
Why does Jesus ride? 

(1) AsaKing. (King David and King Sulomon 
both rode on asses) Yet why not ride on a horse ? 
Horses used for war, Christ a ‘ Prince of Peace.” 

(2) ‘To falfil prophecy (Zechariah ix. 9). As 
they come over the shoulder of the Mount of 
Olives the two processions meet. The one from 
Jerusalem turns round and joins the other. See 
what the people do —(i.) Throw their clothes 
before Him. Thisa sign of royalty (1 Kings ix. 
133), (ii.) Some cut down branches —: ¢., the long 
palm leaves. (iii.) They cry ‘‘ Hosanna.” Words 
taken feom Psalm cxvitii Hosanna means 
‘‘save now.” So the procession winds down 
into the valley, across the brook Kidron, through 
the city gate into Jerusalem. Who is this? 
Many strangers there had not heard of Him. 
What this “coming” for? Jesus is come to 
die. 

Still another “coming ” is to be. When will that 
be ? Jesus will come then as our Judge. How can 
we be ready to meet Him?! By taking Him for 
our King now. Yet not like the Jews. Their 
cries of ‘ Hosanna” soon turned to ‘ Crucify 
Him.” A good thing to sing hymns of praise, 


but He wants more than this; must serve Him 
‘not only with our lips, but with our lives.” 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Prerry dresses are always to be seen at Madame 
Morley’s, and when I paid a visit to 49, South 
Molton Street the other day, I found her very 
busy over a large order for Australia. Some of 
the dresses were very simple in st le, bein 
intended for quite young girls, but I was muc 
struck with the way. in which the plainest 
materials were made to look smart and dressy by 
the aid of the pretty way in which they were 
trimmed. Take, for example, a simple dress of 
y alpaca—what could be plainer than that P 
Tot old it blossoming out into quite a 
fashionable dress by means of white satin revers 
edged with a tiny line of black gimp, and a 
waistcoat of pink chiffon. The bodice was 
made @ Ja Zouave, and sae with black to 
match the revers. Madame Morley has made a 
waistcoat of the material to go under the pink 
chiffon, so that the dress could still be worn 
when the trimmings had lost their pristine 


was intended for a youthful bride, it was|a line of spangles. Bartolozzi figures, photo- 
designed for a carriage collar, and was & thing of | graphed on to the silk, are substituted in some 
h un aver. | cases. Hand-painted fans are also on view, and 
Old bits of chinchilla may i one —_—F by Miss Vasey, who exhibits so often 
grandmother’s wardrobe, and now is the time to|in the Royal Academy, has a design which 
use them. A muff (worn on the inner side) can consists of Choise orchids and maidenhair fern. 


fashionable in the way of fur, as it looks double 
the value at the psychological moment! I have 
been thoroughly impreesed with this idea since 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
At Mr. Greao’s. 


This is the time of year at which everyone is 
anxiously studying the wants of his neighbour, 
when mysterious conferences are going on io 
family circles, and everyone is trying to provide 
the very exact thing that the recipient most 
wants. Presents are “doubled” at Christmas- 
time almost as much as they are at weddings, 
and it is very roortifying to find that you have 
been the giver of the fifth almanac, or the fourth 
cover for Whittaker’s. It is much wiser to give 
a precent which does not suffer by reduplication 
—to give something which is always welcome, 
of which we can never have too much. No 
one can have too many flowers, for example, 
and no woman can ever have too man gloves, 
or handkerchiefs, or fans. I woul advise 
anyone who is in doubt as to what to give 


ess. 

Another tty dreas was in white muslin 
sprigged with pink and blue, made with a full, 
high bodice, prettily set off by means of 
bretelles of pink and blue ribbons ( laced only 
in front) and epaulettes of filmy lace. This 
dress was made for two and a half guineas, 
including the material. 

A more elaborate dress was being sent off to 
a Jady in Scotland, a dark-blue silk crépon, with 
a full. vest of tartan velvet in harmonising shades 
of green and blue. The neck was finished off 
with a nee turn-down collar of the velvet 
edged with a narrow line of beaver, and a 


8 
limpse of the velvet appeared at the cuff. ally moderate. Some of these handkerchiefs are 
fhe collar is becoming such an important circular, some square, with pleated corners ; 
J feature in dress that 1 often fear I do not others again have holly leaves appliqué 
make enough of them, when I am describing in the corners. These handkerchiefs com- 
them, and that possibly I convey a wrong mence from ls. 63d. in price, and are 
idea to my readers. When I speak of a wonderful value for the money. For those 
large collar I mean a small shoulder-cape, who want something of a more frivolous 
a large spreading cape which covers the description, I would recommend the pretty 
upper part of the dress, back and front, ornaments for the hair, made of velvet, and 
which even extends to the shoulders, osprey, and sequins, which make such a 
where it probably becomes an epaulette, it is pretty finish to an evening toilette. 

y edged with fur or sequins, and it. CHIFFON. 
often exhibits an elaborate embroidery in 
silk or sequins all over its expansive surface. 
This is a fashionable collar, yet the poverty 
of the language allows of my using no other 
word to express vy ia ‘oy paren oma 
use for a neat little collar-ban whic ‘ 

Uncircles the throat in its modest embrace BEAUTIFUL FEATHER FAN, SKETCHED AT MB. GREGGS. THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 
and is fastened with two hooks. The large Tus being (so far) such a mild winter, air 
e-like collar sounds like an extravagance, for a Christmas present to pay & vieit to Mr. | may be freely admitted to any vegetable which 
but if itis not fastened to the dress it can be | Gregg’s atelier on the first floor of 92, New Bond | maybe protected by the useful hand-glass. Several 
actually converted into an economy, & means Street, and give a glance at the many artistic and | of these should form parts of the garden stock ; 
of varying a dress at amall cost. I am free to | useful articles which are always to be found at | they are very, useful to cover cauliflowers, or 
confess that this is not my own idea, it was | this establishment. The leading novelty is the | lettuces, at night, and in cold weather during 
new feather fan (of which 1 am enabled to | the day also. Empty frames can be utilised for 
give an illustration io these columns); it is|this same purpose, or for growing a winter crop 
made of curled grebe feathers mounted on | of parsley or radishes. 
swan’s-down, and looks like a floating snow-| Apropos of parsley the ordinary old-fashioned 
drift. This fan is ridiculously cheap at 12s. 6d., | gardener will tell you that parsley cannot bear 
and is incomparably superior to a cheap | transplantation, and he firmly believes it. 
ostrich feather fav. Beautiful gloves may Nevertheless, he is mistaken. 1 have done it 
always be procured at Mr. Gregg’s, and successfully again and again. The roots must 
one may perfectly depend upon the excellence | be puddled in, and if the weather be not cool 
of their wear. All kinds of nice gloves for day | and cloudy, a few days shelter from strong light 
wear can be had in all the newest shades, in the | will be nece:eary. The plantlets may look a 
very best of quality ; and the evening gloves are | little upset, 80 to speak, and disconcerted on 
unusually pretty this year, the colours being a | their first reappearance 1n light of day, but they 
little brighter than what have been worn before. | will soon pick up. ; ; ' 
Pink, mauve, and daffodil yellow are the| Now, there is sometimes in the “ lay’ mind 
favourite colours for evening wear, and thesa | confusion between cauliflower and broccoli. The 
can be had long enough to reach the elbow at, | cauliflowers referred to as wintering under hand- 
ds. Lid. glasses are young plants, to be put out in beds 
A large assortment cf fans is on view at|in February. Those plants are rather more 
Mr. Gregg’s, and they are all very refined in | sensitive to atmospheric impurities than others 
style. A cheap fan is too often synonymous |of the Brassica family, and therefore, in the 
with vulgarity, but this is never the case at Mr. | neighbourhood of large and smoky towns, it is 
Gregg’s, where nothing is ever seen, however low | almost impossible to keep them without protec- 
in price, that would not please the taste of the | tion in winter. Broccoli are much hardier, and 
most fastidious lady. For 5s. 6d. one can get a | generally do not need coddling, but rather dis- 
charming fan, mounted in imitation ivory, em- like it. If the weather seems about to become 
bellished with gold, and ornamented with | severe, it is best to ‘heel over” broccoli, this 
Watteau figures For 7s..€d. one can get a| means to dig along at the side of each row in 
lovely fan in white lisse or black Jace, painted | such a manner as to loosen the soil above the 
by hand with medallions of flowers. Imitation | roots sutticiently to move the plants into a slant- 
antique fans form another speciality of the estab- | ing position, the heads tovards the north. Vf 
lishment. They are made on white glacé silk, | there are enough good, well-formed heads 
nearly covered with silver spangles, and have a | ready when a frost sets in, they can be cut and 
genuine old engraving in the centre, framed with | stored in a cellar. Everyone ought to grow 


LACE HANDKERCHIEF, SKETCHED AT MR. GREGG’S 


The handkerchiefs ut Mr. Gregg’s are worth 
more than a passing glance, for not only aro they 
very beautiful specimens of needlework, but they 
are made by an Irish gentlewoman of reduced 
circumstances, with whom life would go hard 
but for this occupation, learnt in earlier days in 
a convent school. The variety of designs is 
pape noticeable, and the price is exception- 


Home Gardening for Ladies. 


By Mrs. E. L. CuaMBERLAIN, F.R.HLS. 


in mauve and green spangles and edged with 
dark-brown fur. The dress would look en- 
tirely different with each change of collar, 
and allow of one’s bringing all one’s hats 
| avd bonnets into use. I must not forget 
| to mention that Madame Morley is making a 
speciality of smart fur bodices, which she makes 
. at a much lower price than they can be got at 
a furrier’s. 
a Narrow bits of fur appear on nearly all the 
et fashionable dresses, and nothing locks more 
suitable at the present time of year. Valuable 
furs are not used for this purpose, even the best 
Paris milliners are employing imitation furs, 
which looks as though it were only a passing 
fashion. 
I saw such a pretty cape the other day 
trimmed with chinchilla ; it was in silver-grey 
embossed velvet, figured with such asoft pattern 
. of foliage and flowers that one only saw it one 
way in the light. Rcund the neck was a deep 
collar of chinchilla, and a line of the fur edged 
the front. The lining was of white glacc silk, 
edged with a little pleating of the same. This 
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some sprouting broccoli, which give most deli- OUR PRIZES. 


cious side growth in late winter and early spring 
at atime when mn vegetabl i ,| AWARD IN THE SHORT STORY COM- 
ctesly eS eee eee PETITION. 

With regard to Brussels sprouts, they must be | W# fear our competitors’ patience has been some- 
allowed the protection of iis top rowth until all | what tried, but so many stories were sent in, 
the side sprouts are exhausted; then the top, if | that making the award was a long task. Nor 
not frost-bitten or otherwise injured, can be used | has it been easy to fix on a prize story, for none 
io itsturn. In gardens where there is a suitable | Were of great excellence and several were fairly 
place for forcing sea-kale and rhubarb, more | 800d. 
roots of these should be putin. Where there is 
| no heated pit or other p for this purpose, it 

is worth while to cover over pots or boxes of 
these in a well-built shed, further protected by 
mats. If you thus get a few dishes several weeks 
in advance of the ordinary crop, it is quite worth 
: taking a little trouble about it, as they come in 
at a time when variety is sorely needed. 
| When once a crop of greens of any kind is 
nearly exhausted, have the ground cleared at 

once—for sundry reasons. First, because there 
is no need that for the sake of useless stumps 
the roots should still be taking up nourishment 
from the soil. Secondly, because it is important 
to get the ground dug as soon as may be; if not 
to be occupied just yet, it must be thrown up 
roughly, so as to expose as much as possible to 
the action of the air and of coming frost—a most 
valuable agent. Thirdly, because if frost comes 
and emites these ancient stumps, and they are 
left to rot, there will be a villanous and wholly 
unnecessary smell. Have them dug up, and at the 
first Haare burnt; their ashes can be dug 
into the ground presently. They will return to 
Mother Karth some slight portion of all the 
parent plants abstracted from her. Very likely 
your man will say, ‘Leave the ground and the 
stumps till February or March ; then the latter 
will be rotted, and I'll dig them in as I dig the 
ground,” but if you will take advice, don’t give 
in to this. 


Our Private Advertisement Column 


READ OAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—One shilling per insertion for the 

first twenty words, and one penny for each further 
four words ; four insertions for the price of three if no 

made in words. ree aeuns So cas weev. oS Ee 


nda: 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuee any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 
your letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope; 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- 
side, the numer of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter Aro 
want sent on, loose in your enve' to us; address this 


8 
The Prize is awarded to the story signed 
Ete, Grauam, 
33, Rutland Road, 
ord, 
and entitled “ TrecarTHa’s GIRL.” 

The amount has been forwarded to Miss 
Graham, and the story will appear in an early 
number. The following stories are also put 
aside for printing on the conditions laid down, 
and as space permits :— 

“ A Little Temperance Worker,” by “ Daisy.” 
‘¢ The Grandmother's Story,” by Mary Auld. 
“The Angel's Candle,” by Annie Wood. 

“ An Autobiography,” by Ethel Williams. 

“A N ew Woman and an Old One,” by 


ega. 
** An Idyll of the Commonplace,” by E. M. 


outer envelope ‘‘ Woman's Sianat O} , 30, Maiden Lane, 
Covent Gard2n, Londun, W. C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

Thie column being set apart for the use of private ne 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, ” ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Li sophie of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. 

Payment of carriage for articles on eale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any one advertisement, 
except under the ‘* Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
canno: be sent on by us to the advertisers. 
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A, 179. ress Bodice Pattern. Perfect fitting 


no seams (except shoulders), no bones require ; 
Holland pattern, 1s. d., post free. 


A, 189, Bi Brocade on dark red ground 


winter Mantle for elderly lady. Warm aod 
good. Only 10s. 6d. ; no approval. 


A, 181. ress Trimmings, various remnants. 
Send scrap material to see if can be matched. 


A, 182. [[lhroe-quarters Evening Cape, cream, 

- lined quilted satin, trimed swansdown. Young 
Lady's thick Driving or Walking Coat. Warm Grey Russian 
Cloak, day or evening, lined heliotrope silk, each £1, full 
particulars on application. 


A, 183. Bik Opossum Cape, full double collar, 


lined rich satin, comes bolow waist, nearly new, 
handsome, stylish, warm, 30s. 


A, 184. Young Gentleman’s Dress Coat and 
Vest (Eton), best quality broadcloth, almost as 
new, 10s., on approval, 


ce 


Inglis. 

ohaveral others were good, but all these are 
above the usual level,and the writers of each could 

robably become professional writers of fiction 
if they desire. The rest of the stories will be 
returned to those who have attached wrappers 
for the purpose. 

Holiday Competitions. 

We offer a prize of TenShillings forthe prettiest 
knitted or crocheted shoulder shawl, with the 
“recipe” for doing the work attached. The 
description of how to do the work will in every 
case be at the editor's disposal free of charge, 
but the actual article will be returned if desired, 
provided the address of the sender and siifficient 
stamps are attached to a wrapping paper and sent 
with (not after) the shawl. But we hope all our 
readers who feel able to do so will leave their 
shawls with us, to be sent to the New Hospital 
for Women, in order that they may be given to 
the poor women who are leaving there after 
operations by the women surgeons of that iusti- 
tution. These poor patients are generally weakly 
and sickly, and a warm wrap is of importance to 
them, so that such a gift will be a great boon. 
Latest date, January 30th. 

Drawing Prize. 

We offer a prize of Ten Shillings for the best 
emblematical pen and ink drawing, suitable for 
a heading for a cover for THe Woman's SIGNat. 
It should extend about over the spaco that the 
present weekly heading on our first pgs does, 
and should include the same words. Latest date, 


One further reason for clearing and digging 
each plot as it becomes vacant is, that you can 
more easily fulfil another December task in 
connection with the kitchen en. This is to 
plan out how it shall be planted next spring, 
and prepare your list of seeds, that you may 
secure what you require early in the year. 
Recollect that where anything stood belonging 
to the cabbage tribe, there a perfectly different 
crop must follow. No cauliflower, kale, sprouts, 
or cabbage can thrive where any one of its 
greedy relations throve last year. But in their 
place may come carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
ealsify, scorzonera. 

In December the seed potatoes should be 
looked to, always supposing, of course, that any 
have been kept for seed. Any showing signs of 
rotting must be removed, the others should be 
1,id out if there is space, so that no one shou'd 
touch another. They must bo kept dry, and 


Pots. 


D, 102. [\hroe le puppies for sale, six months 


old, by champion dug, ‘‘ Noble.” Dogs £5, bitch, 
£8; very healthy. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C, 104. A CLERGYMAN’S widow will take 


one or two boarders, children or adults, but 
patient and nurse preferred ; recommended by a doctor, 
Moderate terms. References unexceptionable, Experienced in 
nursing. Pleasant house near sea. 


January 13th. Miscellaneous. - 
also cool, else they will sprout toosoon; but on : vas 
the other hand they must be prot-cted from ay ae ee aa Uf midoling, sweet iebe good Katustin sh 
frost, to achieve which a covering of dry sacksor| THE LEGEND OF THE ROBIN. : ; rBicbulae oreseok., 


guineas complete. Suitable for Christmas or birthday present. 


E, 101. Kyslish Cheddar Cheese. Supplied 

direct from the farm, and guaranteed to be of 
the first quality. Fresh Eggs and general farm produce 
supplied at macket rates, 


E, 102. [lurniture. Walnut drawing-room settee 

and two easy chairs, green velvet; mahogany 
bookcase, gliss doors ; mahogany dinner waggon, all nearly 
new. Viewed any time by appointment (London), 


E, 103, [rst Christmas Cards, real Shamrocks 

beautifully arranged, charming designs, aol 
original verses; also Trish Calendar for 186, with quotation 
for every day from native poets, 


F, 101. pod beys for orders in Needlework, 

Handkerchiefs marked from Ij pec letter, 
Sleeping Sucks, Crossovers, Gloves, etc. Variety of pretty 
Inexpensive articles, suitable for Chrissiuas gifts, trees, 
Approved. 


mats will generally suffice. 

‘‘ Th‘s is practical enough,” do I hear someone 
say, ‘ but deadly dry.” 

Well, my friend, your dinnera would be deadly 
dry for some months to come if this sort of thing 
were not attended to by somebody! However, 
we will leave the vegetables fora while, and let 
me give you a hint about your pot bulbs, to end 
with. Many people tell me of disappointment 
in this quarter, as regards their hyacinths, or 
tulips, bought in early autumn and laboriously 
tended with a view to winter display. It is 
commonly a source of lamentation that the 
flower have. begun to open before they were fully 
developed, and while the stalk was only about 
ha'f an inch long. The cause of this abortive 
bloom is premature forcing in one form or 
other. Ji the bulb was planted early and put into 
heat before it had properly developed its roots 
this result will follow, buta more common cause 
is this—that the bulb was planted late, and then 
f had begun to throw up leaves and blossom stem 
inside 1t, before oven it had earth or water 
(as the ca e may be) tu aflord sustenance. Tho 
owner wags in a hurry tov, and go a stunted pre- 
mature flower comes out, before the roots have 
time to develop at all. 


O Iam Robin-Redbreast 
Most favour’d among birds; 
Aod if ye would the reason know, 
Now hearken to my words. 


In ancient times and far removed, 
When Christ was doomed to d:e ; 
Hard by the hill of Calvary, 
I still was wont to fly. 


And as the dear Lord bore tho cross, 
All up that weary hill, 

I hovered o’er Him by the way, 
Till He at last stood still. 


Then swift alizhting on His head, 
I moved by pity, tore 

One thorn from out His bleeding brow, 
Of the fell crown He wove. 


And as unto the blessed task 
My head [ lowly bow'd, 

Upon my breast there fell a drop 
OF His most 4 recious blood. 


And there it ever hath remained, 
A tinge of glorious hue ; 

And ever as | raise my head 
Tis fair exposed to view. 


E, 105, (yaa: Old; exquisite hand-painted, 

five cups and sancers, plites, sugar, slop-basins , 

cream jug, brevl plite, to match ; cnp on approval if postage 
paid, 


— 


The Roxburghe Press will issue almost imme- 
diately “ Furs and Fur Garments,” a history of 
fur garmonts and fur animals. It is written 
by the well-known author, Mr. Richard Davey, 
the statistics as to the modern fur trade having 
been kinily supplied by Mr. T.S. Jay, F.Z.S.,, 
whose prastical knowledge and experience of the 
subject should render the work particularly 
interesting. It will be copiously illustrated and 
daintily produced. Au edition of 5,000 copies 
has already been called for. 


And as the seasons run their course, 
To me they cause no fear ; 
The red upon my breast doth make 
All Christians love m3 here. 
Mary Beatrice NewrTon. 


Ir is said that sensitiveness means that self 
lies near the skin. The definition is a good one. 
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Go Correspondents. 
We are desirous of increasing the circulation of 
Tae Woman's Sianat, and ask for the aid of 
our readers in doing s>. Will you kindly show 
the paper to every lady whom you think likely 
to be interested in itP Or send specimen copies 
by post to distant friends, with a suggestion 
thet they should order it weekly? If every 
reader will get only one new subscriber our 
efforts to make the paper attractive and useful 
to all will be greatly helped thereby. 


All letters and MSS. to be addressed “ The 
Editor.” If payment ts required for any matter 
sent (if published), this must be stated on the first 
page. Write legibly, on one side only of the paper. 
If unaccepted MSS. have a stamped wrapper or 
envelope attached they will be returned, but the 
Editor is not responsible for accidental loss. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO B.W.T.A. 
SECRETARIES. 


The Branches of the B.W.T.A.are 80 numerous 
and their activity so constant, that in order to 
give a fair share of mention to all, it is necessary 
to make a rule that all reports (except of meetings 
in which National Officers have taken part) must 
be kept very short. They must be written on one 
side of paper only. 

All communications intended for the next week 
should be here by Saturday. 

Nothing can possibly be inserted, by whomsoever 
sent, which reaches this office later than Monday 
morning's first post. The Editor cannot answer 
correspondents privately, except on business. 
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ENDOWMENT OF 
SECTARIAN EDUCATION. 


WueEn a Ministry is put into offica it has pre- 
sented to it a kind of blank cheque. How- 
ever dissatisfied the majority of the ‘public 
may become in a very short time with what 
may be done by the Government, there is no 
way of making that dissatisfaction effective. 
So long as the Ministry please a sufficient 
proportion of their own party to hold the 
votes of their followers in the House, s0 long 
they can do exactly as they like; and it con- 
etautly occurs that the most important sub- 
jects which a Government deals with during 
its tenure of office are subjects which were in 
no way foreseen when the election took place 
at which the party was returned to power. 

f our elections were more frequent—trien- 
nial parliaments was one of the “ points” of 
the “People’s Charter” in 1848, and one 
which is not yet eecured—it would be more 
easy to keep a hold over the Ministry of the 
hour. Asit is, a comparatively small majority 
of the electors of the country turn the ecale 
at a general election, and Ministers of State 
who thus obtain power may treat with abso- 
lute indifference the wishes and opinions of 
the rest of the community for the next five 
or six years. 

Popular education now bids fair to supply 
us with a case in point. Whenever the 
next election comes—but that, as we know, 
may not be for fully six years—it is probable 
that a chief count against the Ministry will 
be their action with regard to the endowment 
of sectarian teaching in elementary schools. 
For this is something that they are un- 
doubtedly intending to arrange. The auda- 
city of the demand might originally have 
been supposed to be a sufficient security 
that it would not be made; but it is actually 
being made, both by the Church of England 
and the Romen Catholic Church ; and 
numerous and powerful though the Dissent- 
ing portion of the electorate may be, they 
have now no means of preventing the 
Government from giving over a large sum of 
public money to schools over which the public 
will have no control. There will be a sur- 
plus when the next Budget comes, variously 
calculated at from six millions to ten millions. 
Not much of this will be available for imme- 
diate use, but the fact that it has been gained 
will allow the Government, with an easy mind 
to arrange for considerable increase io the 
expenditure of the State for the following 
year, since it can be done without any per- 
ceptible change in taxation. A willion or 
two will therefore be probably allotted, not to 
promoting education, but to upholding 
schools in which the influence of the clergy- 
men of oneor another sect will be paramount, 
and where the symbols of the different faiths 
will be continuously displayed, to that parents 
who do not belong to that sec’ will feel great 
objection to allowing their children to attend 
those schools, 

Our system of education is, hke so many 
things in English public life—a compromise. 
It was by very slow degrees that public feel- 
ing in favour of education became sufficiently 
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strong to overcome the opposition of precisely 
the same parties as now desire to have it 
controlled and hemmed in by restrictions and 
by supervision other than that of the elec- 
torate. Not one of the least creditable points 
in the record of Queen Victoria is that soon 
after she came to the throne, while she was 
still a girl, she, “out of her own head,” wrote 
a letter to her Premier, Lord Melbourne, 
asking him to devise some scheme for 
popular education. It was only some twenty 
years before that Lord | Brougham had 
introduced into the House of Commons, of 
which he was then a member, the first 
Elementary Education Bill. He proposed in 
that Bill to leave education almost entirely 
under the control of clergymen of the Church 
of England. Nevertheless the result, as he 
himself stated it in 1835, was “ a controversy 
as fierce and uncompromising as almost any 
that ever raged. Men thought that I was 
sowing broadcast the seeds of revolution, and 
scrupled not to accuse me of aiming at the 
dictatorship of the country by undermining 
the foundations of all property. The dis- 
cussion seemed to absorb all men’s attention, 
and to make one class apprehend the utter 
destruction of our political system.” 

The greater part of the labour and money 
expended upon educating the masses for fifty 
years after Lord Brougham introduced that 
first Bill had to be supplied by private 
enterprise, and by philanthropic interest in 
the well-being of the community. It is only 
fair to the Church of England to say that a 
very considerable portion of the provision 
that was made for education by such 
voluntary effort was made by that Church. 
In many 2 village and small parish, up till 
1870, the only means by which the poorer 
classes were educated was the echool in 
connection with the Church. But valuable 
though this work has been, it does not 
follow that it is to be upheld at any 
cost as a permanent institution. Educa- 
tion is now universal, and is no longer 
paid for to any considerable degree by 
voluntary effort. Ever since the Educa- 
tion Act was passed in 1870, the 
amount provided for the support of denomi- 
national echools from the Imperial taxation 
has gone up, and that supplied by denomi- 
national subscriptions has, with equal steadi- 
ness, gone down. It must be understood 
that the School Board rate is applied ex- 
clusively to the support of Board schools, but 
Board schools and Voluntary schools alike 
share in the grant which is given for 
educational purposes from the Imperial taxa- 
tion. This amount is paid without those who 
pay it being fully conscious that they are 
doing so. We pay for it when we drink our 
tea, and yet more do those who drink beer 
and spirits pay for it. Itis taken in one in- 
direct form and another without beiog 
perceptibly missed as a direct payment for 
education, so that it is possible for very large 
sums to be paid without those who pay them 
realising that they are doing 80. In this 
manner, the so-called voluntary schools 
receive a very large part of their expenditure 
from the public. In 1869, before the Education 
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Act was passed, the Government grant for 
each child in the denominational schools 
for the year was 9s, 7d.; and the subscrip- 
tions from members of the denomination 


were 7s. 3d. for each child. In 1880 
the local subscriptions from members cf de- 
nominations remained exactly the same, but 
in order to meet the increased demands of 
the law the schools had been improved, and 
a@ grant was now gained from the Govern- 
ment taxation of 15s. 5d. per child per 
annum, Year after year the Government 
grant has continued to increase, and the de- 
nominational subscription slowly, but surely, 
to descend, till in 1894, the latest returns, 
the Government graut for every child in a 
denominational echool was 18s. 1d. and the 
voluntary subscription for every child only 
6s. 6d! It seems rather absurd to call 
echools thus largely supported out of the 
public funds ‘‘ Voluntary ” schools at all ; but 
the managers and promoters of such denomi- 
national education are not yet satisfied. They 
still desire to have a larger endowment. It 
was the Roman Catholic Bishops who first 
formulated the new demand, and they have 
no hesitation in saying openly that what 
they desire is that they shall have from the 
taxes, for their schools, an amount equivalent 
to that which the Board schools receive from 
the rates. This modest demand simply 
means that the echools shall be endowed to 
the fullest degree to which they choose to 
spend, while the expenditure shall not be 
controlled by Boards dire:tly elected by the 
ratepayers. When elementary ed.ication 
was first established many of the leaders of 
the Nonconformists desired to have the 
schools placed upon the same footing on which 
they are in America and in several other 
countries—that is to say, to make them 
secular schor2ls alone, leaving religious 
education to parents at home and to Sunday- 
echools and churches. In the Jong run it is 
very probable that this plan will have to 
be returned to, for it is quite clear that 
sectarian claims cannot be satisfied with due 
regard to the far stronger counter-claim that 
public money shall always be spent under 
the control of the elected representatives of 
the public, and shall not be used to establish 
institutions which only certain religious 
bodies cau use with perfect safety and full 
satisfaction. 


e 


SIGNALS FROI1 OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Tuts is a sad time of year for the Queen. The 
unfortunate coincidence of her husband and her 
dear daughter, Princess Alice, both dying on the 
14th of December has made the day one of 
peculiar sadness each recurrent year ; but this 
year the approaching festive season is further 
darkened by a new loss, that of Her Majesty’s 
private secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby. To 
have immediately about her one whose tact and 
temper were always to be relied on, and who 
was so thoroughly acquainted with all her 
private affairs as never to need instructions, was 
a real blessing to her in so busy and complicated 
a life as that of the Queen, and she must 
miss this faithful friend and servant inexpres- 
sibly. 


Dog lovers will not regard it as absurd to 
mention in the same breath that the Queen has 
also lost this week her favourite collie dog. 
This beautiful animal seemed doomed to mis- 
fortune. First, he was sent down to Windsor 
from Scotland with the servants in advance of 
his royal mistress, and took it into his silly, loving 
head to walk back to Scotland to find her. The 
news of his loss was wired along the country, 
however, and he was found. But only a little 
while afterwards, when out in the carriage with 
his mistress, he suddenly sprang out, got under 
the wheel, and was killed. 

e e e 

The Queen has many four-footed pets, but she 
has her favourites amongst them, and this 
loving and intelligent beast was a special 
favourite. Her Majesty seldom expresses an 
opinion on controversial matters, or endeavours 
to influence the public in such, but it was a 
token of her tenderness towards and feeling for 
the animal creation that vivisection was one of 
the subjects on which she indirectly sent a 
message to her people. She wrote a letter with 
authority for its being made public in which she 
seid that Her Majesty had heard with horror of 
the sufferings inflicted on animals in the name 
of science. 

e e e 

Miss Frances Power Cubbe sends me an awful 
paper this week on the cruelties of vivisection 
practised on horses at Alfort Veterinary College, 
near Paris. Some years ago, it appears, largely 
owing to pressure from English opinion, these 
practices were prohibited by the French Minis- 
ter of Instruction, and it was supposed that they 
were done away with; but two American gentle- 
men having published an account of various 
horrors that they there have witnessed recently, 
the Victoria Street Society have induced an 
eminent English “ vet. ” to visit the school. He 
reports: “I went into the demonstrating 
theatre, and saw an operation being performed, 
without anssthetics, on a horse. The four legs 
were bound together tightly by a rope, one 
student sitting on the head, another on the 
neck, and a third on the shoulder, whilst a 
fourth operated for disease of the hoof, cutting 
away a large portion. The groans of the poor 
creature were something appalling, and, I 
regret to add, two females stood at the door 
watching with apparent great interest. Through 
the, good offices of M. Mollard, I visited ceveral 
veterinary surgeons who had been pupils at 
the school, whose names I am not at liberty 
to mention for obvious reasons, and 1 am in- 
formed by them that vivisection of tho kind 
mentioned by Mr. Peabody was carried out 
under the strictest seal of secrecy, and in the 
presence only of a few pupils of the fourth year; 
who themselves have the greatest interest not 
to divulge their experience. My informant 
stated that he has helped to perform tracheo- 
tomy (i.¢., cutting open the windpipe) on a 
horse, and this was continued by the students 
on the same animal until the space in the 
trachea (windpipe) was exhausted. N> an:esthe- 
tics used.” 

e e e 

How entirely unnecessary such crueltics are 
is proved by the fact that so far none such are 
permitted or practised in England, and yet ours 
are the very best “ vets” in the world, gaining 
their skill by operations on dead animals only. 
As English opinion stopped the Alfort cruelties 
twenty-five years ago, wo may devoutly hope 
that it may be permitted to effect the same 
again. 

e s e 

Women have come out very wellin the recent 
London University Examination lists, Just 
upon a hundred have taken the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science ; and 
of fifty-two candidates who came out in the 


first class of the B,A., no fewer than twenty-four, 
or nearly half, wore women, though the male 
candidates were mich the more numerous. 
Thirteen ladies tock the Bachelor of Science 
degree. 

* ° * 

Those who pass the examinations equally 
with men at the London University are 
awarded the degrees they win equally. At 
Cambridge, though women may sit and win the 
highest honours, they are not given the degrees 
they thus deserve, but merely a “ certificate.” 
This is not a mere imaginary or theoretical 
grievance, either; it is a real disadvantage to a 
teacher, an author, or any class of worker, not 
to be able to use the letters to indicate the 
degree having been won. 


A few years ago, an Australian College desired 
a head mistress, at one of the largest salaries 
ever offered to a woman teacher ; but it required 
that the candidate should be a “ graduate ” of a 
University. Thus, a lady who had taken 
what was equal to a “double first” degree at 
Cambridge was not eligible for this post, though 
an excellent teacher to boot, merely because she 
did not technically possess a degree, Up to the 
present, the full degree of London has been 
conferred on the following ladies:—271 as 
Bachelors of Arts, 26 as Masters of Arta, 44 as 
Bachelors of Science, 19 as Bachelors of 
Medicine, 4 as Doctors of Music, one each as 
Doctors of Medicine, of Laws, and of Literature, 
and two as Doctors of Science. 


A Conference of Poor Law Guardians in the 
“ south-east of England district” was held in 
London last week. About one-third of the 
forty-eight Boards of Guardians represented 
at the Conference sent lady members as dele- 
gates. Mis. Drew, of Fulham, made the 
reasonable proposal that one of the three 
members of committee elected from each of the 
six counties represented should be a woman. 
This was not agreed to, but Miss Brodie-Hall 
was elected for Sussex, and Miss Florence 
Davenport-Hill, ex-Guardian of St. Pancras and 
Hampstead, was chosen for London. A gentle- 
man present also wanted to know why there 
should not be more lady Guardians on the com- 
mittce. He proposed Miss McKee, of Mary- 
lebone; Mrs. Fivlay, of Hampstead, and Mrs. 
Drew were also nominated. A show of hands 
was tuken, but there was only one vacancy to 
fill, and a gentleman was elected. 


Mrs. Evans, whose nino years’ experience on 
the Strand Union Board has made her facile 
princeps with Poor Law statistics, dil not 
hesitate to question the figures of even the 
statistical officer of the London Conuty Council, 
Sho asked if she heard aright that tho oor 
rate in Bow was 2s. 10d, in the pound, and in 
St. George's, Hanover Square, only 2d. ? 
Mr. Gomme thereupon explained that what he 
meant was, that the local burden of the richer 
parish amounted to only 2}1; the residue of 
what its inhabitants paid went to the Common 
Poor Fund. The practical perception of the 
woman saw at once what the expert could 
not perhaps quite realise, how misleading such an 
unqualified statement would be to those outside, 
unaccustomed to analyse their rate papers, 


It might have proved a valuable contribution 
to the vexed discussion on out-door relief if 
more lady Guardians had expressed their views, 
for they are by habit and training more con- 
versant with the wants and ways of what aro 
called the deserving poor than their male 
colleagues usually have a chance of becoming. 


The two ladies who spoke expressed diametri- 


cally opposite views. Miss Tillard, now of | receive the 


Paddington, 
went dead against Poor Law medical relief as the 
first step to out-relief and the down-grade. 


widows with children, so as not to deprive the 
little ones of their mother’s care, Mrs. Gray 
spoke, she said, from bitter personal experience 
of what destitution and lack of employment 
meant, for she, her husband, and child had once 
lived for ten months on 6s. 44d, a week. 

e e e 


One feels very sorry for the German women, 
to whom University education is denied still. 
Although the present Minister for Public In- 
struction is in this respect more tolerant than 
his predecessors, the professors of the Univer- 
sities are opposed to women. The other day 
one of the most renowned professors of German 
literature asked the Minister to prohibit the 
attendance of ladies at his lectures, and the 
famous historian, Professor von Treitechke, sud- 
denly interrupted a lecture when he saw a lady 
amongst his audience, went up to her, and led 
her out. To one of his colleagues he is said to 
have later on made the remark, “I can’t bear 
women folk at my lectures, and I will place the 
Great Pedell (a sort of, beadle) at the door to 


keep them out.” 


Two young ladies who have graduated at a | 


Transatlantic University, and obtained their 
diplomas as “ engineers,” are ei “route to Mata- 
beleland, where they will practise their profes- 
sion. The fact conjures up many fancies, and 
carries the imagination much further forward 
than “human eye can see.” These pioneers (not 
from Bruton Street, it will be observed) are 
described as pretty and pleasing ; and it is pos- 
sibly with the desire to assert these charming 
facts, suggests a local journalist, that they con- 
template abandoning skirts and the other cling- 
ing accessories of womanhood. The same 
gentleman remarks that the careers of the 
intrepid maidens will be watched with interest, 
for Rhodesia is 
dangers. 
mony. 


And the greatest of these is matri- 


Mrs. H. J. Wilson, Mrs. Sheldon Amos, and 
Miss Whitehead have returned from Guernsey, 
where they have been addressing meetings, call- 
ing on magistrates, parish councillors, and the 


clergy of all denominations, and using the most | 


pressing and rersistent efforts to prevent a most 
obnoxious ;rojet de loi from passing in the island 
Parliament. ‘ Regulation” has been carried, 
with an addendum giving women unwilling to 
“ yoluntarily ’ submit the right of appeal to a 
policc-court; but tho Bill was passed by such a 


Jviz 


A 


formerly of, Westminster Union, | Societies here 
| Council to refuse 
| 
Mrs. Gray, of Wandsworth and Clapham, was | 
warmly in favour of giving out-door relief to | Shepherd, who has just left for her home, 


' the gravy, 


beset with many and various | 
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bare majority that it is thought that it will not 
Royal sanction. Some of the Purity 
are memorialising the Privy 
assent. 
e e 


Our recent visitor from New Zealand, Mrs. 
sent 
the following as her last message to English 
White Ribboners:—“I think that as the reso- 
lution in favour of some form of the 0.D. Acts, 
passed by 8 small and recently formed society in 
Auckland, has caused so much comment and 
| consternation among Englishwomen, it ought to 
be made public through THE Woman's SIGNAL 
that numbers of women’s societies protested 
against that resolution. If the feeling of the 
majority of our New Zealand women had been 
| in favour of putting the ‘ Acts’ into operation, 
it is not likely that a Repeal Bill would have 
passed so easily as it did through the House of 
Representatives, though to be thrown out by the 
non-elected Upper House.” 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By THe Avurnor or “Surrer DisHES FOR 
Peorte witH Smatt MEANS,” ETO. 


Date PuppIne 
may be thus done in the steamer :—Stone and 
cut up into small pieces a quarter of a pound of 
dates (they coat about 2d. per Ib.), mix them 
together, with three quarters of a pound of flour, 
a quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, a quarter 
of a pound of suet chopped fine, half a pound of 
moist sugar. Dissolve a 
of soda in half a pint of water, stir it into the 
pudding, and pour it into a well-greased 
or jam jar; steam for au hourand a half to two 
ours. 

I should like to tell you that for all puddings, 
either sweet, made with fish, meat, or vegetables, 
with the addition of bread crumbs, to thicken 
or add to their bulk, soaked bread 
pieces do quite as well as the crumbs. My way 
of proceeding is this: Every scrap of bread crusts 
eh all the crumbs are dried quite hard in the 
oven to prevent them becoming mouldy ; they 
are then put away in a box or jar until wanted. 
If you happen, in making a meat pudding, not 
to have enough meat to fill your basin, then tie 
up some of theee bread pieces in a cloth, soak 
them in cold water until soft, squeeze all the 
water out, and mash them up, adding a pinch 
each of salt, pepper, and chopped herbs, a tea- 
spoonful each of sugar and vinegar, and two 
tablespoonfuls of chopped onion. You will find 
| it improves the flavour and richness of the pud- 
| ding, and also to be a very great convenience to 
you, thus to be able to add to the size of your 
pudding in such a magic way, and at really no 
| perceptible cost. 
| Ll grieve to say 
| crusts, crumbs, 
| more shocking still, burnt. When thrown out 
they do serve to feed birds, rats, mice, or other 

vermin, but when burnt they are utterly wasted. 


that in many households the 


FOR 


teaspoonful of carbonate | 
basin | 


etc., are thrown out of doors, or | 
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I feel sure that if the women of England could 
only realise the incalculable good that they could 
do in their dear country by this one matter 
alone, of saving and 

Maxine Uss or THE Breap PIEcEs 


| (we will say by thus doing, saving the cost of one 


| loaf a week in each household, taking large and 
| small families, and rich and poor together), they 
would all combine, both rich and poor, and rise up 
in a powerful army,and put down this sinful waste 
of the “staff of life.’ Perchance the bakers 
would not approve of this pee bread-saving 
army of Englishwomen who, know, can fight as 

istently and courageously, and overcome 

ifficulties as nobly as our men. 

You remember what Mr. Coleman, who made 
his mustard, said, “It is not by 
the mustard that people eat that I have made my 
fortune, but by what they waste.” 

To return to our friend the steamer. 
cooks a 


a large fortune by 


This 


Breast oF Mutton 


| better than any other method I know of. Take 
| a breast of mutton, lay it out flat, and spread 
| upon the bony side of it the following mixture. 
| Stir together a tablespoonful each of sugar and 
| vinegar, one teaspoonful each of salt, chopped 
| mint and mixed herbs, and half a teaspoonful of 
pper. Peel one large onion, and cut it into 
our pieces, lay it on the mutton, which roll up 
and tie firmly together with a string. Steam 
from two hours anda half to three hours. Cook 
in the saucepan underneath the steamer some 
potatoes and carrots to eat with the mutton, pour 
the liquor out of the saucepan into a basin, and 
when cold skim off the fat. Make the liquor 
into some soup thickened with potatoes. The 
fat will make very nice short cakes, or crusts for 
meat puddings and pies. Believe me that breast 
of mutton cooked in this way, and eaten cold, is 
one of the most delicious cold meats you could 
wish for. 
| Savoury pudding 
| pudding, 


is merely an ordinary suet 
with the addition of a pinch of pepper, 
| salt, and an and a little chopped herbs, and 
‘onion added. If this pudding is wanted to eat 
| with duck, pork, or goose, sage and onion and 
pepper and salt are the best flavours to use init. 

r ‘will now conclude my chat about the steamer 
with some receipts for one of the most con- 
venient and toothsome dishes I know of, called 
sea-pie ; almost an endless variety of them can be 
| made—the best meat, the toughest meat, all the 
| odds and ends and scraps can be used up in 
‘them, in almost endless variety, and the great 
| convenience of it is, that it is not absolutely 
| necessary to have an actual steamer, such as you 
| would buy to cook it in, but you can contrive 
| one in this way. Place a tripod (such as you use 
| to put the meat on, when cooking itin a batter 
pudding) in the bottom of your saucepan, which 
| you have previously half filled with water, and 
| boiled up, stand the sea-pie on the tripod, potatoes 
| or vegetables underneath in the water, put the 
‘lid on, and the saucepan on the fire, and your 
_apyaratus and dinner is complete. 

Meat Sea-Pies. 

Cut into slices three-quarters pound of either 
cooked or uncooked meat, put them into a two- 
pound jam jar or basin, sprinkling in the 


| 
| 


| 
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following mixture :—Quarter teaspoonful each of 
pepper and salt, a pinch of nutmeg or ground 
cloves, a teaspoonful of mixed herbs (chopped) 
and sugar, and a chopped onion, just cover it 
with water and add a teaspoonful of vivegar. 


Make three-quarters of a pound of suet paste, 
form it into a dumpling, flatten it out until it is 
just large enough to press into the top of the 
jar, making a complete cover for it. Steam for 
three hours if the meat is uncooked, or less if 
cooked. 

Turn the i or basin over on to a dish, and the 
contents will slip out. A most delicious crust 
can be made for these sea-pies by using three or 
four ounces of dripping and a teaspoonful of 
baking powder to a pound of flour. 

People who like pork will appreciate much and 
find wondrously toothsome a sea-pie made of 
apples and pork, with the addition of a piach of 
pepper and salt, and chopped sage. 

loaters are very good so ; also allikinds of fish 
are excellent, with the addition of a little piece 
of salt pork or bacon chopped up, and a few 
spoonfuls of milk. A variety of chopped cold 
vegetables nicely flavoured, and a little butter or 
dripping and milk added, make a delicious pie, 
for those who have no meat handy. I need 
hardly say that many of these articles of food 
can be mixed together aczording to your fancy. 
Now for the 

Sweet Sea-Pigs. 

Four oances of soaked and squeezed bread 
pies, the grated rind and juice of one lemon, 
‘our ounces of sugar, one ounce of flour, and one 
tablespoonful of water, mix all together in the 
two-pound jar, cover over with half or three- 
quarters of a pound of suet or dripping crust, 
and steam fortwo hours. Or half pound of dates, 
or prunes soaked in cold water all night, with 
the addition of a little sugar and soaked bread- 
crusts; treacle and soaked bread; jam and 
bread ; ginger, sugar, and soaked bread ; cold 
boiled potatoes mashed, with some currants, 
spice, and sugar, dripping and milk added. All 

ese combinations are excellent in these sea- 
pies. Emity DE Vere Maruew. 


HINTS ON ETIQUETTE 
UP-TO-DATE. 


By Lucrzs Heaton ARMSTRONG, * 


Author of “Good Form,” “ Modern Etiquette,” 
“ Letters to a Bride,” etc. 


TRAINING THE PARLOUR-IIAID. 


So many true anecdotes recurred to my mind 
when I commenced to think of the things that 
a parlour-maid might do, that I have occupied 
quite two articles with their description icstead 
of devoting my space to the plan | had first 
prepared. I will now resume the even tenor of 
wy way, and proceed to detail the duties of a 
parlour-maid when callers arrive. No one should 
ever be kept waiting at the door, the servant 
should open it with all possible haste, opening 
it quite wide, and looking as though the visitor 
were a welcome guest, and not someone who 
had come with a view to the umbrellas. If the 
lady of the house is out she should simply say 
so at once, not volunteering additional informa- 
tion as to where she is gone, etc. She should 
take the cards directly she is given them, and 
then put them on a salver, which should always 
be ready to hand on the hall table; she does 
not fetch the salver first, as that keeps the visitor 
waiting. She should listen very attentively to any 
message the visitors may give her, and wait till 
they have got to the gate before closing the 
door. 

Supposing the mistress of the house is at 
home, the servant replies “ Yes, sir” (ma’ain or 
miss, as the case may be) to the query, and leads 
the way to the drawing-room without further 
remark. She should give the visitors time to put 
their umbrellas in the stand ; and if they wish to 
leave a wrap in the hall she should assist them in 
taking it off, and either hang it up in the 
hall, or (if itis alady’s cloak) ahe may place it in 
the downstairs room for them, so that it is out of 
harm’s way. She precedes the visitor to the 
drawing-room door, and pauses there to ask the 
name. Most servants hasten more than is con- 
venient when announcing a visitor ; it is done in 


such very good houses that I should not like to 
say it was incorrect, but. my own feeling is that 
it is much pleasanter for the visitor if his name 
is only announced the moment before he enters 
instead of feeling that the assemblage is in 
suspense and all conversation stopped whilst he 
is coming up the stairs, The servant should say, 
‘© What name, sir?” (or ma'am, or miss, as the 
case may be) and then throw the door open wide, 
standing well inside it while she says the name 
in a distinct tone. Here again I am tempted to 
reminiscences at the thought of the awful catas- 
mira which may arise if the servant does not 
fulfil this simple duty correctly. Could any 
position be so dreadful as that of the mistress of 
a house who has a visitor in her own drawing- 
room whom she does not know? The face 
forgotten for the moment, the name imperfectly 
cn ae and behold the poor chdtelaine in a 
parlous state from which there is no direct way 
of escape. If you meet a person in society, you 
may possibly forget them, and either talk for a 
while without revealing your error, or else say 
how stupid you are, and beg them to remind you 
of the name which has escaped your feeble 
memory. This is offensive enough, but still it 
has to be done occasionally. But if you have liked 
a pereon sufficiently to ask them to your house, 
you cannot ‘own up” that you have forgotten 
them—there is nothing to do but to go flounder- 
ing about, sending out small distress signals, 
directing the most cautious of queries which shall 
serve to enlighten you without enlightening 
them. I have a dim vision of a dreadful parlour- 
maid in the days of long ago whose courage used 
to fail her when she arrived at the drawing- 
room door, so that she would send in a visitor 
preceded with a mangled nume or else entirely 
unannounced. How well I remember the 
entrance of a visitor who was ushered in to me 
devoid of classification, and for whose identity I 
searched my brain in vain. It seemed a moral 
certainty that I had never set eyes on her before, 
yet I must have done so, else she would never 
have come. I sat trying in vain to find some 
topic which would induce her to reveal herself. 
I could not introduce her to anyone, as I did not 
know her name; she was like the skeleton at the 
Egyptian feast. Not that she required much 
introduction, however, for she met a great many 
friends as the afternoon wore on, and it gradually 
dawned on me that nearly everyone in the room 
knew her but myself. At last she rose to take 
her leave, and human nature could bear it no 
longer. I could not endure that she should come 
like shadows and so depart, a mystery perfectly 
insoluble. I flew to avery intimate friend who 
happened to be there, and said, ‘' Tell me, quick, 
the name of the visitor who has just gone out 
of the door,’ with as much fervour as ever 
Juliet put into a similar query to her nurse. The 
moment I heard the name I realised how this 
horrible incident had occurred. I really could 
scarcely be said to have seen the lady before. 
She was the wife of a very distinguished literary 
map, whom someone had introduced to me at a 
crowded conversazione, and we had talked nearly 
all the evening, finding we had many points in 
common, not to speak of a quantity of mutual 
friends. He had looked for his wife in vain in 
the immenre crowd. He eaid he should like 
to make her known to me, as she had told him 
she would like to call on me; but she never 
appeared on the scene till I was Jeaving, and he 
introduced her in the hall, and there was a 
hurried interchange of cards. She was wrapped 
up in a huge cloak, with a feather boa wound 
about her like a Canadian cloud, and the hall 
was ill-lighted, so that 1 literally had not seen 
her face, and I could not “ place ’ the slim lady in 
a small bonnet and thick veil when she made her 
appearance next day in my drawing-room, Now, 
this was a truly agonising experience; it would 
never have happened but fur the stupidity of 
the country parlourmaid, who gave me to 
understand (when I mentioned the subject to 
her afterwards) that nothing but her oxtreme 
modesty kept her from announcing the names of 
my visitors as they arrived. She didn’t think it 
was ‘‘nice” to speak ovt loud in a drawing- 
room. 

Drawing a veil over the anguish caused by 
such experiences, I will next time proceed to the 
way in which the parlourmaid should bring in 
afternoon tea. 


THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S 
RETURNS. 


Tue death rate of the United Kingdom always 
goes up during the winter. The fogs, cold, and 
rain that are now in season—even the brisk frosts 
that are so agreeable to robust people—tell with 
fatal effect on the health of those of feebler 
constitution and lower vitality. The way to be 
safe in an English winter is to fortify the system 
against attacks, and to meet promptly any little 
ailments which may set in. Even should 
bronchitis, or other seasonable ills make their 
appearance, prompt measures may relieve them, 
as in the case of a gentleman whose letter we 
reprint. It runs as follows:—“I beg to state 
that last January, during the heavy frost and 
severe cold weather, I got an attack of bronchitis 

followed by general weakness and lassitude. I 
felt no inclination for my meals, and as my age 
is sixty I really felt that I was approaching the 
end. I tried a box of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People and most decidedly at the end 
of a week I found an improvement in my health, 
and, in a fortnight, my appetite returned. I 
returned to my business in a month, and to-day 
am as strong as ever I was.— J. Conway, Orchard 
Street, Londonderry.” To people of ordinary 
health Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are the best possible tonic, and they cure 
paralysis, locomotor, ataxy, influenza, rheu- 
matism, sciatica, neuralgia, nervous headache, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelaus, and sallow com- 
plexion. Sold by chemists; also by Dr. 
Williams’ Medicino Company, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box; six boxes 
13s. 9d., post free. A specific for the female 
sex, and in men they cure all cases from worry, 
overwork, or excesses. 


HOME NEEDLEWORK. 


To Make a Puiusu Porrratr Eas&t. 


Two pieces of mill-board, size required accord- 
ing to the number of photos to be held, say 
seventeen inches by thirteen; take piece for front, 
cover neatly with plush (of a bright colour) 
crimson, moss-green or royal-blue. The plush 
must be an inch larger all round than the mill- 
board, laying between plush and board a thin 
piece of wadding. The best way to make it 
secure at the back is to lace it with strong thread 
across and lengthways, folding the corners 
securely and stitching thom. Now comes tho 
lining, either in silk or sateen of same shade, 
which must be neatly tacked all round, stitches 
not visible. Take narrow or half inch ribbon of 
some colour and fasten across in three rows, or 
as many as can be found room for. Sew them 
at each side. To fix photos, a pretty drawing pin 
can be used. Tne wadding also has the effect 
of keeping all in placs, Second piece of mill- 
board do in same way, or only cover with silk or 
sateen. Then take the two pieces now com- 
plete, and fasten securely together at top in two 
places, and neaten with a handsome bow of 
good ribbon. You draw it op-n at bottom, and 
easel is finished. This isa ieally pretty gift if 
made well, and much preferred for the drawing- 
room to many bought articles. 
A Sink Cor Cover or Coven Rua. 

Take pieces of soft silk or sateen (a square 
double) make cach piece iuto a bag, fill with soft 
wool or wadding, then close cach open end. 
You then have a little cushion. Make tifty first, 
of all colours harmonising or certain colours of 
a few shades, like pink and grey, or blue and 
white, ete. You now pick up each little pillow 
and sew securely to cach other, thus leaving 
little slits at the sides of the squares. The best 
way is to fasten four together each time, and then 
put your larger pieces together. Syuares of two 
and a half inches are best. You now see your 
work has produced both sides alike. To finish, 
old yellow lace all round, or a ruille of soft silk 
three inches is pretty, aud to further ornament 
it each corner of square can be worked in a star 
or spot of silk (crewels). This as a cot cover is 
Ayyinicr, and it must be remembered each 
square must be sell made and not filled too full, 
and all must be alike. This work cleans, and 


always sells well at bozaars. 
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Back or THICKENED Hee, without DouBLe 
Woot. 
1st—Do one row. 
2nd—Purl all along row. 
Srd—Slip one, knit one; continue same to end 


of row. 

4th—Purl all along row. 

5th—Slip one, knit two (one after the other) ; 
then slip one, knit one to the end of row. 

Do second to fifth rows (leaving out the first, 
that is, only to commence with) over and over 
again until the back of the heel is long enough. 
Be careful how you begin every fifth row, with 
slip one, knit two. 

To Turn the Heel.—Knit plain to seamstitch 
(or middle) and one past. Turn and purl three. 
Turn and begin narrowings. 

Danuta or Rose CusHion Cover. 

Take round pieces of silk two and a half inches 
in diameter. Run all way round (turning in 
once) with strong silk thread. Do it neatly, 
draw up quite close, press flat, and sew right 
through the centre. You have then formed the 
dahlia. Join together in rows till length of strip 
is obtained, then the strips together to form the 
square for the cushion. May A. B. 


Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Disvussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


OUGHT LADIES TO WEAR LOW-NECKED 
DRESSES ? 

Dear Mapam,—lIn answer to ‘‘A Modern 
Woman,” I fail to see that the exposure of one’s 
chest and shoulders adds to the “‘brilliancy of the 
scene” of an evening function. If it needs the 
low bodice to make an evening gathering bril- 
liant, why should not the men also go with 
chest and arms bare? The brightness would 
then be so intense that some of us would have 
to keep our eyes closed. The danger to health 
alone should be enough to stop it—if not for our 
own sakes, for the sake of others yet unborn. 
Personally, I condemn the bad habit, because I 
don’t think it savours of modesty, and we women 
cannot be too careful in our manners of dress. 
If we would make an impression for good, let 
us dress nicely and up toi date ; even if you will, 
be more smart than most. Yet we can do all 
this without a spindle waist, or low-cut bodice. 
I would add also that good manners, thoughtful 
conversation and wit will give brilliancy enough, 
and such mental charm is delightful to dwell 
upon, whatever position of life we are called 
upon to fill—Yours very truly, 

Evizasets Boac. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mapam,—Too many wives and mothers in 
society are apparently indifferent to the effect of 
low dresses on their husbands and sons. If men 
were consulted on this question, we women cer- 
tainly would be distressed at their disclosures a8 
to the baneful effects produced by these “ appeals 

their lower nature.’ While such styles of 


to their lower nature.” While such styles of | that he wae 028) ———$<$<$<$—$————— 
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dress are adopted by women, we must not wonder 
at their exclusion from Parliament. Imagine 
women M.P.’s in evening dress rising to speak in 
the House of Commons! Hoping many of the 
readers of THE Woman's Siena will strongly 
uphold the opinions of “H. M.,” and reduce 
them to practice,—I am, yours hopefully, 
Susanna Poutron. 
Clapton Villa, Bexley Heath, November 14th. 


Dean Mapam,—Ought ladies to wear very 
low-cut “eveni ices’ ? seems to me to be a 
useful modification of the question. Should it 
be admitted that deference to the spirit of 
beauty and courtesy to society demand the use 
of the “evening bodice,” yet a thoughtful 
woman may, from the designs of the present day, 
select a style both graceful and becoming, if she 
will not allow her own good judgment to be 
suppressed at the decree of her costumier. The 

tesque suggestion of undress, and almost of 
immodesty, in the extreme styles, even of 
“presentation” attire, gives real pain to those 
who desire that woman’s influence should always 
help and not hinder the cause of purity and 
truth. A BaitisH Woman. 


MUSEUM SUNDAY. 

Mapam,—In reference to Museum Sunday. 
Last year, out of about 50,000 clergymen and 
ministers of all denominations in the United 
Kingdom, only twelve English clergymen, two 
Scotch clergymen, one Baptist, one Congre- 
gationalist, one Positivist, one Theist, two 
ethical preachers, and thirty-four Unitarians 

romised to deliver sermons on the Sunday 
opening of museums, etc. How Christian 
ministers can repeat in their churches the Fourth 
Commandment to ‘remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy,” and advocate the opening of 
museums, ete, on the Lord’s Day, I cannot 
understand ! 

The opening of such institutions on Sundays 
cannot be done without employing a vast 
amount of Sunday labour, not only for the 
officials employed at these places, but for 
numbers of others. Omnibuses, trams, cabs and 
trains would be required to convey people to and 
from their homes, making Sunday labour for 
hundreds of tired omnibus drivers, cabmen, 
railway guards, etc., who are crying out for their 
Sunday rest. Thousands of these men have very 
few days’ rest during the year, being obliged to 
toil on week-days and Sundays alike. 

Even many employed in the theatrical and 
musical industry are protesting against the 
opening of concert halls, etc., for money payment 
on Sundays on account of the extra Sunday 
labour it would involve. 

Those who visit museums, etc, require 
refreshment, necessitating the opening of shops, 
and eating-houses, and public-houses would 
doubtless be filled. The following fact shows 
that the opening of places of amusement on 
Sundays increases rather than decreases Sunday 
drinking. 

Mr. Morrell, late Honorary Secretary of the 
Sunday League, said in reply to a question asked 
before a Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
that he was opposed to the Sunday closing of 
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public-houses, because when he went to listen to 
the Sunday bands in Battersea Park he wanted 
his usual refreshments, and he gave his opinion 
that there were about 50,000 people who went to 
that Sunday band, and that from 500 to 1,000 
of those people would go from the bands to the 
public-houses for their refreshments. 

The people of whom it is said that the opening 
of museums, etc., on Sundays would draw them 
away from public-houses are not those who 
would feel any interest in visiting such institu- 
tions, and not one in a hundred thousand would 
exchange his Sunday afternoons over the beer- 
pot for an hour or two spent in examini 
pictures or curiosities, however beautiful an 
instructive. 

There are better ways in which the working 
classes can spend their Sundays. 

A day of complete rest is as sweet as well as 
mace? to those who have toiled hard all the 
week. 

For recreation, there are beautiful parks and 
a spaces, within walking distance of thousands 
of homes, where a Sunday afternoon quietly 
spent would do far more towards purifying and 
strengthening their bodies and minds, than the 
tiring recreation of visiting a picture gallery. 
Throwing open the parks necessitates a little 
work for the park keepers, but fresh air is an 
essential for life, and it is a very different thing 
from opening institutions for amusement on the 
Lord’s Day. ; 

Much pleasure and enjoyment too can be 
derived from reading, and the best class of 
literature can now be obtained so cheaply that 
the poorest need not be without it. The minds 
of the masses can be elevated by suitable books 
and magazines as much as by visiting museums 
and galleries. 

If museums, etc., are to be opened on Sundays, 
what is there to prevent every other place of 
amusement from being opened also ? 

The unreality of the demand for Sunday 
opening is shown by the following list of places 
where public libraries, news rooms, art eries, 
or museums were opened, but afterwards closed 
on the Lord’s Day, mainly through the small- 
ness of the attendance. ‘The list includes, 
Birkenhead, Stoke-on-Trent, Maidstone, Fleet- 
wood, Hindley, Brompton, Ipswich, Wands- 
worth, Dundalk (Ireland), Leek, Worcester, 
Poole, Sunderland, Wimbledon, Oxford, Chester, 
Coventry, Workington, Tonbridge, and Lancas- 
ter.—I am, yours faithfully, 

Fvorence E. HI. 


Meadow View, 7, Priory Road, Hornsey, N. 


aD 


Wuen in Rome, do asthe Romans do; the 
advice St. Ambrose gave St. Augustine in regard 
to conformity to local custom. ‘Lhe authority of 
the See of Milan almost equalled that of Rome, 
and each Christian society had its particular 
rule for the observance of rites and customs. 
“My mother,” said St. Augustine, ‘‘ having 
joined me at Milan, found that the Church there 
did not fast on Saturdays, as at Rome, and was 
at a loss what todo. I-consulted St. Ambrose 
of holy memory, who replied, “ When I am at 
Rome, I fast on a Saturday; when Lanat Milan 
I do not. Do the same.” 


[Reduced Fuesimile.) 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET bas much pleasure in stating that, after trying many pens 
by various makers, she bas found none £0 thorougbly satisfactory as the Swan Fountain Pen 
of Messrs, MARIE, TODD, & BARD. This pen is iavaluab!e to her, and she has found that its use 


greatly facilitates her work. 


(Signed) ISABEL SOMERSET. 


a 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


We only require your steel pen to sclecta pen to euit you. 


application to 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 93,"Cheapside, London, E.C.; or, 


Complete }l‘ustratei Catalogue sent poss free on 


95a, Regent 


Street, London, . 


a, 
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SIGNALS FROS1 FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


E. PALMER writes :—Can any of your readers kindly tell me 
how a double heel can be made to a knitted sock, without 
using gouVe yarn, and so much oblige ? 

Mus. F. Jones kindly sends the following information about 
the marriage of Bathoen, ono of the African chiefs who 
have just left us: According to the Rev. E. Lloyd, in 
‘Three Great African Chiefs,’ ‘‘ In 1890, Bathoen went 
through the Christian marriage service with Gagoangwe, 
the daughter of the Chief Sechelé, sister of Sebale, and 
widow.of Chief Pilane, She isthe daughter, sister, widow, 
wife, and mother of a chief. Bathoen is fondly attached 
to his wife, who is both amiable and discreet, a good wife. 
The chief has led the way in exalting womanhool. Iis 
own wife received from him both reapect and affection, so 
that now woman is there realising that she too has a 
s‘atus, a position to hold a3 a right, because she is the 
queen of her home. Bathoen has recently been aimitte 1 
by baptism into the Christian Church. Where not long 
since heathenism prevaile], mow there rules a Chriatian 
chief who doves not countenance heathen customs, poly- 
gamy, esc.” 


WILL-POWER. 

Tue man who can drink or let it alone is 
again with us. He isa genial sort of a follow, 
and it might be harsh to roll him together a3 a 
scroll, or to boil him in oil, or bake him over a 
slow fire, as he deserves. He feels sorry for the 
slave torum. “ Why,” says he, “all you need 
is the will-power; when I want to quit I will | 
surely quit.” The day will come when he will 
quit, sure enough. The coroner will be notified | 
when the time comes, and there'll be a nice 
inquest with home comforts and all modern im- | 
provements, and if our friend is rich the verdict | 
will be that he died of heart failure; if he is | 
poor, it will be that he died of alcoholism. The 
man who can drink or let it alone is worth 
atudying.—Heyworth Reporter. 

* 

You 


* * 
a take hold of something and try. 
You'll find there’s always a working alongside. 
Put up your sails and the wind will fill ’em. 
—A. D. T. Whitney. 
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total abstainer. Hoyle (said the speaker) states 
that enough grain was set to rot for alcohol to 
feed every hungry family in the kingdom ; yet 
1,000,000 persons were all below starvation 
level, 2,500,000 close to its margin, and 7,000,000 
on the border line of want. In 1893, 500 
children, under the age of ten, were convicted of 
drunkenness ; 4,500 under the age of fifteen, and 
18,000 under the age of twenty; while 14,000 
were suffocated by drunken parents. One out 
of every threo persons in the kingdom 
above the age of sixty-five received pauper 
relief, and one out of every five persons in the 
kingdom died in workhouse, asylum, or gaol 
above the same age, viz., sixty-five. 20,000,000 
acres of land were uncultivated in England, yet 
30,000 lived and slept with an average of four in 
aroom ; and while fivepence in the pound went to 
labour in the drink traffic, 10s. 6d. to 16s. went to 
labour in geocory, drapery, or other nevessaries. 
400,000 persons were employed in the drink 
trade, when 3,000,000 persons could be employed 
in other trades with the same money. Profits 
in the building trado were six times less than 
the wages paid, profits on the drink six times 
more thau the wages paid. A _ distillery in 
Edioburgh which provides £1,000,000 revenue 
to the State from the duty on the spirit it makes 
employs only 150 men with the same capital 
employed. During 1892, said Mrs. Gauntlett, 
£140,000,000 were spent in drink, and $0,000,000 
bushels of grain were annually destroyed to 
make alcohol. The Government, in order to 
gather directly £33,000,000 from excise revenue, 
wastes £87,000,00) in the gathering. Hoyle 
estimates the total loss in connection with tho 
drink traftic at £300,000,000. 

Mrs, Gauntlett interspersed those facts with 
earaest words, and with much eloquence called 
upon her hearers to abstain, and to tight against 
this ‘‘dragon of intemperance.” Some would 
say our Saviour turned water into intoxicating 
wino. This argument in favour of drink sho 
thoroughly sifted, bringing in Bible evidence 
against the uso of strong drink at all times. 


NEWS FOR THE B.WTA. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE TO 
' SECRETARIES. 
NEW HEADQUARTERS. 

Tus B.W.T.A. headquarters are now located at 
Albany Buildings, 47, Victoria Street, West- 
minster. A most convenient and comfortable 
suite of rooms has been secured, and metro- 
politan members and friends will be asked to 
visit the new quarters when the moving opera- 
tions are completed, 

The Natiofial officers will esteem it a favour if 
secretaries will notice the change of address, so 
that official letters and orders for literature, etc., 
may be sent direct to Albany Buildings. 

Please remember this, and make it known to 
members and friend s, 


TEMPERANCE FIGURES. 


Mes. Gauntlett, of East Dulwich, delivered the 
following interestiug address at Sittingbourne, 
speaking on behalf of the B.W.T.A., at the 
Baptist Schoolroom, on the occasion of the 
guertery tea of the local branch of that society. 

Mrs. Gauntlett stated (giving her authority) | 
that 70,000 persons died annually from intoxi- 
cating drinks; amidst us are 200,000 habitual 
drunkards; there are 70,000 thieves and 
vagabonds in London, sometimes in gaol and 
sometimes in the streets, not one of whom wasa 


| 
UNFERMENTED. 


This Wine is highly ay proved and QS ; 
frequ ently prescribed by ys 


Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 


Dr. NORMAN KERR, Yy Prospectus 
De. J. J. RIDGE, Po iii 


price, dose, ete., 
post free on appli- 
cation. 


ETO. XY 
A Sample Ha!f-bottle free 
by Parcel Post for 2'9. 


—————— 


Specially recommended in cases of 


w\ GENKRAL DEBILITY, IND.GES- 
QR TION, and NERVOUS EXHAUSTION. 
Also as an excellent non-alcoholic tonic and 

restorative after Typhoid, Scarlet, and Rheu- 

matic Fevers, Influenza, etc. 


. WRIGHT, MUNDY & CO., 
MERTON BROAD, KENSINGTON, LONDON W. 


HOLESOME. 


REFRESHING. 


| DELICIOUS. : | 
| 
| 


Prevared in silver-lined p ans. Highly prized by all. Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. 

DR. 2: HALF-PINTS, 23d 
ganar. Feanee | PINTS, 4d 
health aud luxury.” L i QUARTS, 8d. 

S. CHIVERS & SONS, axon hadi Feeu jaw Factory, Histon, CAMBRIDGE. 


CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JA*8. 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
in its report(185)says : ‘‘Mesers.Chivers 
Factory at Histon...is now well-known 
throughout the country for the cxce!- 
lence of its manufacturee.” 


CHIVERS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and 

BLANC MAGES -2d. and 3d packets 

i and 64. boxes—two more delicious and 
| digestible additions to the dinner and 
| supper table. Made by simply adding 
| mil 


and boiling water. 


AND GIV 
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ES GREATEST SATISFACTION 


National British Women's Temperance 
Association (Incorporated). 


SPECIAL XMAS OFFER. 


THE YEAR'S: BRIGHT GHAIN. 


By Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


A Beautiful BIRTHDAY BOK, bound in Cream-co‘oured 


48 


Canvas. 
With Introduction by LADY HENRY 
SOMERSET. 
Price 1.9 Post Free. 
poset a Pe en ig eal 
. 7 To Le cb'ained from The Literature Secretary, B.W.T.A., 
Alpany Buildings, 17, Victoria Street, London, 3.W.. 
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Newport (Mon.).—The anniversary messing | repared tea, and to those who contributed solos | Secretaries of B.W.T.A. Br 

of this branch took place on Thursday, Novem- | Peonght a very happy meeting to its close.—A. C. | : : : ; anches 
ber 14th, eer prone of hip vers of . , Daw. will oblige by sending their orders 
most successful character. About | | : 

collec ig _ Fs ae sb and Miss Aanes Stack, National Hon. Sec., for the December Special Tem- 
presided over by Mra. ae: eres B.W.T.A., writes :—‘‘ Man mbers of th erance No. (ready Next T 

new president of the Eosoclkiicen: Mrs. Williams, | B.W.T. A peng a Fe cored aarp What | P ( y hursday) 


| 


hon sec. read the report of the year, which | great work might be done to encourage more | as soon as possible. 


recorded amongst other work that an invitation | temperance teaching in connection with our 

BUMSTED’S 
stand for right, thus exerting their true influence | would be encouraged to look into the scientific as j GS 
upon men as well as women. | wellas the moral side of the temperance queation. | A BL E A LT ; 


tea to twenty poor women had been given | Sunday-schools! Would it not be possible for 
monthly at the branch's headquarters, res ting | our B.W.T.A. members in every town and village | 
in the taking of forty-seven pledges. Financia! | to induce the various Sunday-school officials to | 
statement showed a balance on the right side. | allow a competition for a priz2 to be given to the | 
Mra, Ray, of Cardiff, gave a most powerful and | scholar who writes the best essay on ‘The Evil | 

Derby branch held its annual meeting on | [pn this way we should reach parents as well as | J SANE 
Friday, October 25th, at the Temperance Hall. | children. x know a Wesleyan rghiece where the 
The annual report submitted by the secretary | members of the B.W.T.A. have adopted the 
(Miss Ada Eston contained a record of 4/| following plan to reach the young women in the 
= ice year’s work, and in moving its adoption | shops. Cards of invitation have been sent to 
8 


telling address, beseeching women to take the | Rifects of Alcohol’? By this means the children | 


RGANETTES! ONLY | 
Wonderful instruments. } 4 


PAYMENTS Any can play them. 


t resident, Mrs. Boden, congratulated the | ¢h, cons d lock th i ttutnee'hee 
9 2 these workers for nine o'clock in the evening. Particulars frre. . 
ouhers upon the results of their labours and Coffee is served and then some friend or minister NOTIC nt clue PRE 


urged the desirability of influencing in their 


- ives a short address on temperance. At ever my Noted Book of Coupons, value 30s. and 
homes the wives and mothers, to whom was pe y 


A cawing-room meeting pledges have been taken, upwards, This is something new, and surprises 


entrusted the rearing of the country’s future | and the greatest appreciation has been shown by | J. M. DRAPER Organeite Works, Blackburn 
citizens. The officers and committee for the | to : 


the young women. They rarely can attend 
temperance meetings. Ladies take turns in 
offering their homes, and so the shop assistants 
are gradually reached. Sometimes ten are 
invited, sometimes fifty ; the number depends on | 
the siza of the hostess’s house. I should be very | 


ensuing year were elected and a brief conference 
was subsequently held. Mrs. Boden was re- 
elected as president, and Miss Beatrice Longdon 
was appointed superintendent for Babiogton 
Ward. During the evening refreshments con- 
tributed by the committee were served, and the 
meeting proved a marked improvement upon 
any of recent years. Mrs. Daw proposed, and 
Mrs. E. Lewis seconded, a vote of sympathy with 
our beloved ex-president, Mrs. Harso, in her 
present affliction, she having sustained a serious 
accident by falling down several steps while 
visiting a sick member of the B.W.T.A. (who has 
since ‘gone home), to this was added the most 
eanest wish of all that Mrs. Harse’s faithful 
labour in B.W.T.A. work may be 8 ily re- 
sumed. A vote of thanks to the ladies who 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S TEMPERANGE ASSOCIATION  (ovrmnte) 


Specimen—Title-page. 
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Dorit Cough-use 
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glad if some of our branches would try this plan we at oe ae 


‘TheUnrivalled 


and let me know the result.” 


SUPPORT HOME INDUSTRIES. 
PROTECT BRITISH LABOUR. 


IX EY’S Ge 
~ BLACK LEAD 


It iS THE BEST ANO Gces THE FARTHEST. 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


eatings Jozenges 


NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN'S LITERATURE DEPARTMENT. 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION 


(INCORPORATED). 


NOW READY. Order at once: 


NEW PURSE CALENDAR. 


For 1896. 
32 pages and cover. 


Price One Penny or 6s. per 100. 
It is hoped that every B.W.T.A. Branch will take up this useful little Calendar. 


Federated to the World's Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union. 


MNEAD-QUARTERS : 


Albany Buildings, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 


CALENDAR, 1896. 


Send Orders as soon as possible to— 


THE SECRETARY, ALBANY BUILDINGS, 47, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 


Why be Poisoned even in the slightest degree ; 
by Tannin which is bound to be present in some quantity 
in all teas? It is the simplest thing in be wore to 3 

hich is a preparation of Ge atine an 
met Cee Oe ain Alkaline Salts 
Harmless, neutralises the tannin, and because it for? na oe ce 


Hygienic, 
Economical, 
Epicurean. - 


“THE L . MLEY InsTirutg, LoxDoN, Eo 
THR LAVOPATORY, Bow 4s D BROMLEY INST i agit path, 1805. 
“1 have submitted Tanocea Tablets to a chemical analysis and genera) oer 
ination, and am able to certify that they are quite free from all undesirable ae 
dleleterious ingrediente. I have also tested the action when used in the Pe iia 
tion of tea, and find that they effect considerable economy, and neu ge! 
tannic acid—the deleterious principle of the infusion. Tannic acid ects Vv les 
injuricusly on the digestive and nervous system, and its neutralisation Vy 
Tanocea Tablets increases the dietetic valus of the tea, and re duces 
|? > ae astringent and harmful qualities to a minimum. ‘A 
a ee, ‘ JOHN GOODFBLLOW, Ph.D. F.RMS: 
+ eC iin ee ine f eee RS gee (Professor of Hagiew aad Physivlogu. Bow aud Brow 
Inatitute, Loudon : Ogicia’ Analyst to the pip 
ever. ... Down with TANNIN ! 7 International Bakers’ Erhivitions, Londow: Author of Fe 
Diet. and Digestion.” te) 
‘ sst free, 73d., 1/2, and 2/9, of the Sole Manufacturers, 
Retail at Whiteley’s, Shoolbred’s, A. & N. Stores, etc. he Tancces Taiet Gose BLETCHLEY - STATION. 
cD 


. Imcircular boxes, with Blue and White Label, 6d., 1/-, and 2/6. Wholesale A = 
B. KUHN, 36, St. Mary.-at-Hill, Eastcheap., { Aarti 
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GA R RO U L, : EDGWARE ROAD, 


HYDE PARK, W., 


The Celebrated House for Linens. A reputation of over 40 years. 
Ready-made Sheets, 2 yards by 3 yards, 4/14, 5/11, 6/11 pair. 
” . Larger Sizes, 7/6, 9/6 pair. | 
Damask Tab!e Cloths, New Floral Designs, 5/6, 7/6, 9/6 each. 
Five o’Clock Tea Cloths, Hemstitched, 2/6 each, 
Table Linen for Servants’ Hall, 1/0} yard. 
Frilled Pillow Slips, 1/8 each. 
Full-size Check Glass Cloths, 1/6 half-dozen, 
Check Dusters, 1/- half-dozen. 
Real Witney Blankets, 6 fext by 7 feet, 7/41 per pair. 
Striped Austrian Blankets, 3/11, 4/14, 5/11, etc, each. 


Send Post-Card for GARROULD'S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of COSTUMES, 
JACKETS, with their quotations for SILKS, GLOVES, FANCY GOODS, etc. 


E. & R. GARROULD, 150, 152, 154, 156, 158, 160, EDGWARE ROAD, 
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for Children from 15/6 each. 


GRAND CHRIS 


HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 


TMAS BAZAAR 


ee 


SPLENDID COLLECTION OF HOME AND CONTINENTAL 


TOYS, GAMES, 
PRESENTS, 


BOOKS, ETc, 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 


CATALOGUB POST FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, Oxford Street. 


INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONA APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for 18., each 10 Additional Words, 6d. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 

Displayed Advertisements 4/- per inch, 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

Latest Time TUESDAY. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


pee HOUSE, YORK.— Principals: Muss 
PEARSON and Mrs. TINKER. Modern System of 
Teaching. Pupils are prepared for Oxford, Oambridge, 
and Musical Focal Exams. A bright, happy home. In- 
clusive Terms. 
IGH SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Priocipal : Mrs, MARLES-THOMAS. 


eee 


Secretaries of Temperance Societies 


desirous of securing the services of 


Mr. E. TENNYSON SMITH 


for Temperance and Direct Veto compere during forthcoming 
ddress the Lecturer at ood Lawn, Hampton 
sc asia Koad, Kirchfields, Birmingham. 


APARTMENTS, HYDROS, Etc. 


T LONDON.—TRANTER'S TEMPERANCE 

HOTEL, Bridgewater Square, Barbican, near 

St. Paul's Cathedral, G.P.O., and all places of 

Interest. Quiet, clean, economical. Write for ‘Visitor's 

Guide,” showing “ How to Spend a Week in London,” with 

tariff and testimonials post free. Telegrams, ‘‘ Healthiest,” 
London. 


LKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO.—Rev. Char'es 
Garrett says: ‘‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa ‘A Home from Home.” In- 

clusive weekly terms from 3ls. 6d. Physician, Thomas 
Jchnetone, M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond.—Apply, Manageress. 


YOUNG LADY at Colwyn Bay desires one 
more little Girl to Board and Educate. Details and 
references on application.—Address ‘* Obo,” Colwyn 
Ray. 


ENERAL AGENCY FOR VEGETARIANS, in- 
cluding Hotels, C:ubs, Boar. iig Houses, Apartments, 
Provisions of all kinds, Liie:ature, etc.—Madame 

VE&IGELF, 96, Crawfo-d S:ree*, Baker Street, London, W. 


I RR OES ASS 2 ee RE ERE EEE ES ED IL LEA LO LD ELE, 
66 AL” KNICKERS are superscdirg Petticoats. 
Sample pair, 3/11, post free (state size of corse. 
worn). Also tatlor made in serge, twee’, etc. 
Price List free.—‘‘ Kal” Depot, 49, Emma Place, Plymouth. 


Good Cooking Potatoss, 


3/6 per cwt. oa rail—or delivcred free in Oarter Paterson's 
District. Cash with order. 


SPLENDID XMAS HAMPER, containing 23 lbs. Potatozs, 

large supply Vegetables, and 8 kinds Fruit. Only 6a. 

Ca riage fiee on rail, or Carter Paterson’s district. Smaller 
Hamper, 33. 


ALICE R. GRIFFEN, Spita'fields Market. 


INSTITUTIONS. 


LAPHAM . MATERNITY HOSPITAL (and 
School of Midwifery), Jeffreys Road, S.W. Under 
fully-qualified Medicat Women. Ladies trained ir 

Midwifery tor L.O.8. Aleo monthly nurses trained (three 
months). October vacancies Good nurees rccommended. 
Bmall weekly ;}aymente from patients. Donations urgently 
veeded. 


ADY GARDENERS.---Vacancy occurs for Pupil, 
lady by birth, over 15, to ‘ive out. Premium required. 
—Apply by letter, Secretary, Women's London 

Gardening Association, 62, Lower Sloane Street. 


“OB MALVERN 
TABLE WATERS 
WU BURROW.,""..s MALVERN 


Telegraphic Address— 
“GARKROULD, LONDON.” 


MODES AND ROBES. 


MARIE BRIAND, 


Robes, Manteaux, Robes de Bal, 
Tea Gowns, etc. 


Ladies’ own materials made up. Porfeot fit guaranteed. 


211, OXFORD STREET, 
Nearly opposite Peter Robinson's. 


Drides & Bridesmaids. 


Gloves of any kind filted previous to purchase at 


J. Ss. GREGQC’S 


Depot, First Floor, 92, New Bond Street, W. Price Lists 
on application. 


CHARLES LEE, 
100, WIGMORE STREET, 


The most popular Estab- 
lishment for ‘ Up-to-Date”’ 
Specialities in 
HOSIERY, GLOVES, 
VEILS, SKIRTS, 
DRESSING GOWNS. 


"y SHIRTS and BLOUSES 
VcmoRt 23 Made to Order. 


POPULAR PRICES. WICGHEST-CLASS QUALITY. 


ADAME MORLEY, 49, South Molton Street, 
Grosvenor Square, COURT DRESSMAKER. 
Spccialites in Evening Gowns, Troutseaux, aud 

Indian and Colonial Out fits. 
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BUTTERFLY of the Lady's * 


Pictorial says— 
“They have the smartest 
and prettiest Shoes £ 


in London.” 


Bo0te 


$6 3 rT) ; 
7 

Far superior to tea oP 
(I i r 9 A coffee for nourishing and 
strength-imparting proper- 
_| ties, and for Breakfast, 
-| Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 
cocoa —whenever wholesome re- 


freshment is necessary— 
may be safely and bene- 

“Represents the standard of highest purity at present ficially resorted to. 
attainable in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. GQ, - 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 


©: | 
FOR oe & 


BEST ‘Established 


CHEAPEST. 
& 


4 


INFANTS, in Patent 


e, | CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
_ INVALIDS, Me : 


_ THE FIRST GRAND “PIONEER REDUCTION: SALE. 


r By Messrs.-F. HODGSON & SON, the Well-known Carpet Manufacturers of the City of Leeds. 
To THE INFLUENTIAL RHADERS OF The Woman's Signal, AND MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


This is the first announcement of a Reduction in the price of our manufsctures for ten long years, andiis of great importance to parties farnishing. 


THE PUBLIC are well aware that it is the desideratum of the day to lay out their money to the best advantage. This is acknowledged to 
be a matter of the niches prj cei ar economy being the demaad of the times. In order to do this you are invited to avail yourselves of 
the opportunity now offered of uying at this Sale. The Cheapness of the Stock is guaranteed to exceed your most sangaine anticipation. 


The “ Queen's Koyal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are extolled by ali the Nutions of the Earth. Colossal Sale of Rich Velvet Pile Real 
Sale Price. GIGANTIC SALE OF THE “QUEEN'S ROYAL” HOUSEHOLD. Bale Price ? ; 


oO 
4 Bal Bal 
¢s_. HEARTHRUGS: &-| Brussels. Hearthruss. fF 


In REVERSIBLW RICH TURKEY PATTERNS, measuring 6 ft. long and 3 ft. wide. THESE 6/ 6 price, real value, weight, and richness of manufacture will be found un- 
HEARTHRUGS have gained. worldwide feuinn, and considered IORNCE, CE Thousands of approachable," SPECIAL OFFER, Three Rige, 28s ade, Midiounian, June 1st 
A e' 8, ns! we of ar 4 c % ,, othian, 
Repeat Or ors and Testimonials poeelyel, giving the Righest satisfaction. Welvee een Honourable the Vscon eet MELVILLE writes :—I = ver Beason we t eer 
SPECIAL OFFER—Three for 5s. 9d. Six for 11s. 3d., Twelve for 22s. velvet Hearthrugs to hand, and wou e four more Hearthrugs, er ship wou 80 ra 
The “Queen's Royal” Household Carpets and Hearthrugs are patronised by Royalty, Nobility, and Velvet Carpets at 39s. ; Colcuek 68-6, Lo natal the civet Pile Real 


Clergy from all parts of the Empire. 


Gigantic Sale of the “Queen’s Royal” ousehold Reversible Rich Turkey Pattern 
meee OPRPETS: . "Stes" Brussels Carpets. 
stations. bet ; of Tattations. Extraordinarily Heavy, very Best Quality, ‘Newest and Choicest Designs, In Old Gold, Sultan, Terra 
er to correspond, Guaranteed 


of Imitations. : 
7 . . Cotta, Crimson, Sky, Navy, and the latest colours. With handsome bor e 
Admittedly the Cheapest Laas hy id. i oe — soliton a See oft eh =f er fel — to wear for years, and give every satisfaction. The sizes and prices as follows (all ready for putting 


border to 
border e. Gtvlng the highest satisfaction. When ordering, please mention \f for Bed, Dining, Drawing Reduced Sale P vice List 
e 
s 4d. 


or Sitting Room, an any particular colour preferred, 5 
8. ; a d. 8s. a 
6ft. by oft. 96 10} ft. by 12 ft. 20 6 VELVET 4hft. by 7f¢ .. 11 0 VELVET oft, by ft, . 380 
sft. , oft 11 6 lzft. ,, 12 ft. 2 22 6 ‘PILE one id of. . 180 PILE ft ad ft. .. 4% 0 
éft., ft (. of 12 6 oft ,, 15 ft. es 21 6 BRUSSELS | 7hft of. ..:° 230 BRUSSELS } 12ft. , f. .. 89 G 
oft. , oft SE 13 6 left. ,, 13} ft. S 25 6 CARPET of. 7 oft .. 28 0 CARPET 1:ft ” 16f. . 69 0 
oft. . 1opft. 15 6 12 ft. ,, 15 ft. ae 28 6 SQUARES. ) oft | lh ft 33 0 SQUARES. ) 12ft. «, 1sft .. 77 0 
eft. , lft. 17 6 l2ft. , 18 ft 33 6 ltogether superior que ty, with handsome border to correspond. A marvel of excellencs 
oft. ,, 13) ft. 19 6 ft. , 2 ft 38 6 amd beauty, Thousands of repeat orders and testimonials received, givinz the highest satisfaction 
REMARKS—A lady Customer writes complaining that we send out too large a Carpet for the moncy. When ordering, please mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawin :, or Sitting Room,and any partic ular colour 
' Be this 80 or not, we send out no Carpet measuring less than 6 St. by 9 ft.—even for 36. preferred. 
i; TEST THEM. THEY WILL SURPRISE YOU. Prodigious Sale of the “PRUDENTIAL® : 
| In the High Court of Justice (Chancery Division). HODGSON v. WEBB BROS.—On the 18th 4 
| day of July, 1890, his lordship Mr, Justice Chitty granted an interim injunction, restraining Messrs. . 
| Woe? Eaipec” wt al Wick, from infringing Mr. Frederick ,Hodgson'’s (of Leeds) Trade meveratil : i: 4 hawt 4 isfy Glendeli 4 [1 
| ar. clipse,” No. ersible, woven throughout with handsome border to correspond ; richly bien n several 
| eas EXTRAORDINARY REDUCTIONS. ‘colours to suit any furniture. Made in 10 sizes only. These Car pis are the production of much 
a ‘care, labour, and forethought, and are made in handsome and elaborate patterns (which are pru- 
| I Ce) Ce) 9 re) Ce) re) od tected by Registration). They combine the rich blended colours of the Turkish and Persian wiit 
7} ¥ the elegant designs of the Wéton. These goods cannot be distinguished from real Brussels when 
ECLIPSE 3) fe laid down, and cannot be excelled in durability. 
S Reduced Sale Price 5 Reduced Sale Price 
le ee ED, Gem ute uate iti renters of “T ott. by" ott ‘6 rojtt. “by” 12tt is 6 
3 ntic offer is a 8 contract made with readers of “THR . oo ee . oo ee 
Sale Price woxan's SIGNAL” only. We will forward direct from the looms to any Bale Prive Thtt. by oft, oo «6h 1wft. by 12ft., . . 15 6 
address, on receipt of amount, A GENUINE WOYEN SEAMLESS ' vft. by oft, - « 86 lzft. by 13$ft., oo eo 17 6 
REVE SIBLE CARPET, the largest ever sold at the price, suitable t oft, by losft, - « 96 l2ft, by 15ft., - o 19 6 
for sitting-room or bedroom, bordered and woven in Art Colours, : oft. by 12ft., +s +e 41 6 lztt. by sft. - ++ 24 0 
large enough to coverany ordinary-sized room, as an advertisement for When ordering piease mention if for Bed, Dining, Drawing, or Sitting Room and any particular 


our goods, thus saving any middle profits. Remember, these ‘colour preferre d 
EACH. waren, not printed, and are made of a material almost equal aed EACH. A Reversible Prudential Hearthrug (Regd.), to_ match above Carpets, sent for 
1/6 extra, size 2yds, long and 1lyd. wide. Special Offer, Three Hearthrugs for 4/3, or 


Tuousands of these Carpets and Rugs have already been svld at almost doubl i 
| i Cc. : © above prices, AM Bix for 8/-, or Twelve for 15/6, sterling value. 
i 


a 
“ECLIPSE” RUG SENT Wit ARPET, 1)- extra. 
SPECI AL OFFER ‘sWOMAN’S SIGNAL’’ CARPET COUPON 
° ] « 12/12, 65. 
™ Two Carpets and iets — 8/-,or Four Carpets and Four Rags 15/6. On receipt of this Coupon and P.O, or Stamps for amount, we wl rantee to send 
alue unequalled in the annals of A’ vertising. Asa favour, kindly examine and compare these } any goods as above to rene address in any part of the United K ngdom 
ful ON & SON. 


h returned in if not satisfied. (Signed) F. HO: 


Carpets. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Do not miss this opportunity. It may not occur again, 


We rely upon SPONTANEOUS REPEAT ORDERS from our clients for the maintenance of our trade. ESTABLISHED NEARLY QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
All orders dispatched sume day in rotation as they arrive st. Cheques and P.O.'s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SON, “cunts, woonstey 6D, LEEDS. 


j Telegraphic Address: “ECLIPSE, LEEDS.” N.B.-~Foreign Orders executed and packed free and shipped at lowest rates. 


: Printed by Hazext, Watson. & Vinzy, Lp., at 5 and 6, Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, and Published by Marsa. & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London, £.0. 
ps Aadvertizements, Lett rs to the Editor, etc., to be addressed, 80, Maiden Lave, Covent Garden, London, W.C, Bs 


